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LABOURER, 


kink pemandy Tithing, Parish of Ash, 


Farnham, Surrey. 


Cork, 17. Oct., 1834. 


HALL, 
Stwce the date of my last letter | 
= been in the City of Kitxenny, 

i have, in a long speech, urged the 
tice and necessity of poor-laws, such 

ye have always had ian England. In 

sr letter, when I get more 

» I will tell you how our poor-laws 
wme to be, and I will prove to you, 


‘that, in case of need, you have as clear 


to my cows or my corn,or as Mr. 
pprurre fas to the land or the 
ber. Our rigiits are very clear; but 
more clear than yours are. At pre- 


PY it L_must speak to you of some little 


art.of what I have recently seen and 
ard. When I get back to Norsanpy, 


t ¥y ee ee & , 
EL shall tide & book, relating to every 


fing ab ut this country. 


| sFrom Kitxenny I came to Cron- 


, the capital of the county of Tip- 
BRARY, which is deemed one of the 
@stin ireland. ‘The land, in this dis- 


i 1D te of about 35 English miles, is very 


ie, except in a few places. But, only 
ay turntp fields all the way. The 
Srvest was here al/ got in. But, the 
s/ The fine grass fields covered 
th herds of fine cattle; fine oxen; 
ie cows ; fine sheep; all seemed fat ; 
| to every miserable thing called a 
»afine hog, so white, clean, and 
»s0 unlike the poor souls who had 


> [Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnson’s-court.] 








destined never to taste one morsel of 
see one of the places where they kill 
38, abut sang hogs, 

to 

out of Ireland, while the poor half- 
‘umpers, which are such bad potatoes, 
other potatoes. The rooks, which eat 
this is the stuff that the workiny people 
a hundred thousand quarters of wheat, 
all by their labour, live upon dumpers ! 
“this”? 1 will tell you, when I get 
be better to say it there than here ! 
a fine country; flucks of turkeys all 
veople, equally miserable as before. 
meadows at Farnham are not worth 
chain (miles in length) of gently sloping 
interspersed with woods and groves, 
the sight of three BARRACKS for foot, 


reared it up and fatted it, and who were 
it; no, not so much as the offal. 

At the town of Cronment, I went to 
and salt hogs to send to England. In 
this one town, they kill eve for 

&) 

abagit- sent 
naked creatures, who raise it with such 
care, are compelled to live on the 
that the hogs will not thrive on them, 
and will not touch them, if they can get 
the good potatoes, will not eat these. 
though they be starving. And, yet, 
are fed on. There are about eighty 
thousand firkins of butter, and, perhaps, 
and more of oats, sent away out of 
this one town; while those who raise it 
** How," you will ask, “ are the millions 
** of working people made to submit to 
back to the Parliament House, or to a 
county meeting at Guildford. It will 

From CLonme ut we came to Fermoy, 
on Saturday, the 11. instant. Fine land ; 
along the way; cattle, sheep, hogs, as 
before ; and the people, the working 

ere is a fine view, and beautiful 
meadows, compared to which the 
naming. From one side of this valley 
there rises up a long and most beautiful 
hills, and on those hills and on their 
sides, corn-fields and grass-fields are 
But, standing on the bridge, and view- 
ing this scene, my eyes were blasted by 
horse, and artillery; buildings surpass. 
E 
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ing in extent all the palaces that I ever 
saw; elegant and costly as palaces ; 
buildings containing, they say, three 
thousand windows; and capable of 
lodging forty thousand men! ‘ Good 
God! "say you; ‘ what can all this 
BE FOR ?” I will tell you, Marswatt, 
when I get to the county meeting at 
Guitprorp, to which you must all 


To Cuarntes Marsga.t. 
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I would rather see you all perish, and 
perish along with you ! 

But, Marswanz, mind me well. You 
know, that, at Perpernarrow (only 
about four miles from your cottage\ 
there lives LORD MIDDLETON: You 
know that he was a long while Lord- 
Lieutenant of our county. Now, Mar- 
shall, HE is one of the GREAT LAND. 





come. “ But,” you will say, * do these 
soldiers live upon lumpers too ?” Mar- 
SHALL, do not ask me any more ques- 
tions about this matter. Ask Mr. 
Dean: he can tell you al! about it. © 

But, now, Marssatt, I am coming 
wearer home ; and | beg you all to pay 
great attention to what | am going to’ 
gay. You will think it strange, that all 
this food should be sent outof the coun-. 
try, and that the people should get no- 
thing back for it. You will think, that 
we must send them clothes and house- 
‘hold goods and tea and sugar and soap 
in return for the hogs and other things. 
To the rich we do ; and tothe darracks; 
but, the millions of working people 
have only rags for parts of their bodies, | 
and they have neither goods nor tea 
nor sugar nor plate nor kuife nor fork 
nor tea-kettle nor cup nor saucer. 

The case is this: the owners of all 
the great estates live in England or in 
France or in Italy, The rents are sent 
to them; and, as there are no poor-rates, 
they get all the produce of the land 
from the miserable farmer, except just 
enough to keep him alive. They spend 
these rents out of Ireland; so that the 
working people here, who might eat 
meat three times a day, are compelled 
to live upon dumpers! And, be you as- 
sured, that this would be the lot of 
the English working people, if the 
Scotch vagabonds could succeed in their 
projects for sweeping away our poor- 
laws. If that were done, the English 
farmers would he a set of beggarly 
slaves, the landlords would take so 
much from them, that they would be 
able to give the labourers not more than 
6d.a day, and you would all be living 
in hovels without chimneys, and be 
eating with the pigs, that you would be 
rearing and fatting for somebody else 
toeat! And, are you to come to this? 








i the little children when the father 04 


OWNERS OF IRELAND. His real 
name is BRODERICK. He is the 
owner of a town, called Middleton, half 
as big as Guildford. He is the owner 
of the ladds*for many miles feund, and, 
it is supposed, that he draws, yearly, 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
pounds from this estate | 

I came here to see things with my 
own eyes; and, I have, to-day, been to 


see this BRODERICK’s estate, which @& 


begins at about sixteen miles from this 
City of Cork ; and the land of this six- 
teen miles, taking in two miles on each 
side of the road, the finest that you can 
possibly imagine. Ah! but, how did I 


find the working people upon this land | q 


of this Bropertcx? That isthe ques- 
tion for you to ask, and for me to 
answer. 

I went toa sort of Hamer near to 
the town of Middleton. It contained 
about 40 or 50 hovels. I went into se- 
veral of them, and took down the names 
of the occupiers. ‘They all consisted of 
mud-walls, with a covering of rafters 
and straw. None of them so good 4 
the place where you keep your little 
horse. I took a particular account of 
the first that I went into. It was 2 
feet long and 9 feet wide. The floor, 
the bare ground. No fire-place, 10 | 
chimney, the fire (made of potato- 
haulm) made on one side against the 
wall, «md the smoke going out of a hole 
in the roof. No table, no chair; I sat 
to write upon a block of wood. Some, 
stones for seats. No goods but a pot, 
and a shallow tub, for the pig and 
the family both to eat out of. There 
was one window, 9 inches by 5, and the 
glass broken half out. There was 4 
mud-wall about 4 feet high to separate 
off the end of the shed for the family 
sleep, lest the hog should kill and es 
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mother were both out, and when the 
hog was shut in; and it happened some 
time ago that a poor mother, being ill 
on her straw, unabie to move, and hav- 
ing her baby dead beside her, had its 
head eaten off by a hog before her own’ 
eyes !.. No bed: no mattress; some 
large flat stones laid on other stones, to 
keep the bodies from the damp ground ; 
some dirty straw and a bundle of rags 
were all the bedding. The man’s nae 
was Owen Gumateron. Five small 
children; the mother, about thirty, na- 
turally handsome, but worn into half- 
ugliness by hunger and filth; she had 
no shoes or stockings, no shift, a mere 
rag over her body and down to her 
knees. The man BUILT THIS PLACE 
HIMSELF, and yet he has to pay a 
pound a year for it with perhaps a rod 
of ground! Others, 25s. a year. All 
built their own hovels, and yet have to 
pay this rent. AH the hogs were in 
the hovels to-day, it being coldish and 
squally ; and then, you know, hogs like 
cover, GumBieton’s hog was lying in 
the room; and in another hovel there 
was a fine large hog that had taken his 
bed close by the fire. There is a nasty 
dunghill (no privy) to each hovel. The 
| dung that the hog makes tx the hovel is 
_ carefully put into a heap by itself, as 
_ being the most precious. This dung 
_ and the pig are the main things to raise 
' the rent and to get fuel with. The poor 
- creatures sometimes keep the dung in 
| the hovel, when their hard-hearted ty- 
' rants will not suffer them to let it be at 
'the door! So there they are, in a far 
_ worse state, Marssa.t, than any hog 
that you ever had in your life. 
_ Lorp Mipp.eron may say, that HE 
is not the dandlord of these wretched 
"people. Ah! but his tenant, his mid- 
dleman, is their landlord, and Lorp 
' Mippueron gets the more rent from 
_ Aim, by enabling him to let these holes 
‘in this manner. If I were to give Mr. 
Dean a shilling a week to squeeze you 
‘down to twelve shillings a week, who 
vould you think was most to blame, 
me or Mr. Dean ? 
_ Now, Marssa.n, pray remember, 
hat this horrible state of things never 
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those poor-laws, which the Scores 
VaGaBonps would advise the Parliament 
to take from us. For then THE LAW 
would compel those who have the eg- 
tates to pay sufficiently those without 
whose labour the land is worth nothiag 
at all, 

And even* without poor-rates, the 
people never could have been brought 
to this pass without the ever-damned 
potatoes! People CAN keep life in them 
by the means of this goon 5 filthy, hog- 
feed; and the tyrants make them do it, 
and have thus reduced them to the state 
of hogs, and worse than that of hogs, 

I repeat to you, therefore, that if any 
person bring a potato into my house, 
for any purpose whatever, Mr, Dean is 
hereby authorized and directed to dis- 
charge that person. And, Marshall, 
while I will give you, or any man, and 
all the men, in the tithing, the finest 
cabbage, carrot, parsnip, beet, and any 
other seed, and my corn to plant, I will 
never again give constant employment 
to any man in whose garden I shall see 
potatoes planted. I have no right to 
dictate to you what you shall plant, but 
I have aright to employ my money ag 
I please, and it is both my pleasure and 
my duty to discourage in every way that 
I can the cultivation of this damned 
root, being convinced that it hag done 
more harm to mankind than the sword 
and the pestilence united. 

I am very much pleased to hear from 
Mr. Dean that you are all sober and 
dutiful, and that you have made the 
farm so clean; and hoping that all of 
you and your wives, children and rela- 
tions, are well, lam, 

Your master and friend, 

Wa. COBBETT, 





BURNING 
oF THE 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE! 


City of Limerick, 20. Oct. 1834. 
Heream |, having been last even 
ing reeeived with acclamations of joy, 
by thirty thousand men, preceding my 
carriage with not less than thirty ban- 
ners, and with my ears still humming 





ould take place if the Irish people had 
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with their cheers, when, in comes the 
London post, this morning, bringing, in 
my insipid old friend and neighbour, 
the Moanixo Heratp, an account of 
NYN® we arliament 
) E,=whethe 

a orb 
the less sublime agency 0 ~ NG, 
my friend, the Herald, does not tell me ; 
though this is a very interesting por- 
tion of the event. 

At this distance, a good five hundred 
miles from the scene, all I can do, with 
regard to recording the facts, is to 
direct my printer* (which I hereby do), 
not to insert my fifth and last letter to 
Lorp Rapyor about the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill (which letter I sent him 
last night); but, to take from the Lon- 
don dai/y papers, all the different ac- 
counts, and all their different sets of 
wise observations, relating to this mat- 
ter. This is all l can do at present in 
the historical way. 

But my friend, the Heracp, has made 
one observation, upon which, distant as 
I am, and agitated as the reader will 
naturally suppose my mind to be, I can- 
not refrain from offering a remark or 
two. My insipid friend says, “ that the 
MOB" (meaning the people of London), 
‘‘ when they saw the progress of the 
“* flames, raised a SAVAGE shout of 
“ EXULTATION.” Did they indeed ! 
The Herald exclaims, ‘* O, UNRE- 
FLECTING people!’’ Now perhaps the 
“*MOB" exulted because the “* MOB” 
was really a reflecting “ mob.” When 
even a dog,or a horse, receives any treat- 
ment that it does not like, it always 
shuns the place where it got such treat- 
ment: shvot at and wound a hare from 
out of a hedge-row, she will always 
shun that spot: cuta stick out of a cop- 
pice, and beat a boy with it, and be will 
wish the coppice at the devil: send a 
man, for writing notorious truth, out of 
the King’s Bench to a jail, and there 
put him half to death, and he will not 
cry his eyes out if he happen to hear 
that court is no more. In short, there 
is always a connexion in our minds, be- 









* The prnter very much regrets that Mr 
Cobbeti’s lr ter arrived tov late for his wishes 
to be compli: d with, 


Burnine oF THE Parviament Hovse. 
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tween sufferings that we undergo and 
the pluce in which they are inflicted, or 
in which they originate. And this ‘‘ un- 
reflecting mob” might in this case have 
reflected, that in the building which 






the n sai dnafiames, the following, 
zstmany ofhergghry alc 

J; Lyfe it have rg was 

in this H Atti ee 

‘That the act was passed for tuPflg the 


Catholic priests, who shared the 
tithes with the poor, out of the 
parishes, and putting Protestant 
parsons in their place, who gave 
the poor no share at all of the 
tithes. 

That this was the VERY FIRST ACT 
that was passed after this building 
became the Parliament House! 

That the all-devouring church of Eng- 
Jand was BORN in this very 
House. 

That, soon after the people became 
compelled to beg or starve, in this 
same House an act was passed to 
put an iron collar on a beggar’s 
neck, and to make him a slave for 
life, 

That, it was in this House, that the 
aristocracy (who had got the 
abbey lands and great tithes), 
solemnly renounced the damnable 
errors of the Catholic religion, in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth. 

That, it was in this same House, that 
they solemnly recanted, and re- 
ceived pardon and absolution from 
the Pope, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, bargaining to keep the 
abbey lands and great tithes. 

That, it was in this same House, that 
the same aristocracy chopped 
about again when EnizaBbers 
came, and again solemnly re- 
nounced the damnable idolatry of 
popery. 

That, it was in this same House, that 
the act was passed for plundering 
the guilds and fraternities of their 
prescriptive property. 

That, it was in this same House, that 

all the tyrannical and bloody penal 

Jaws were passed against those 

who faithfully adhered to the reéli- 

gion of our fathers. 
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_ respect, 
_ in Thomas-sireet, a few night ago, ex- 
_ cited solemn and sympathetic feelings 


That, it was in this same House, that 
the Riot Act and the Septennial 
Act were passed. 

That, it was in this same House, that 
the sums were voted for carrying 
on a war to subjugate the Ame- 
ricans. 

That, it wasin this same House, that 
the new treason-laws, new game- 
laws, new trespass-laws, aad new 
felony-laws were passed. 

That it was in this same House that the 
milion and half of money was 
voted to be given to the parsons of 
the church of England, over and 
above their tithes to enormous 
amount. 

That, it was in this same-House ».’.. 
Bui 1 must break off. The post is 
going. 1 will finish the list next week. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





(Extract from the Standard of \7. Oct., 1834.) 


The sense that the property of respec- 
table persons was in course of ruin, and 
that the lives of many brave and honest 
men were in jeopardy, alone controlled 
an universal disposition to merriment. 
Hundreds confessed the feeling (of 
course jocularly), avowed by the old 
Earl of Kildare, when he apologized for 
burning Cashel Cathedral, by solemnly 
protesting his belief that the Archbishop 
was in it. Some wags said they hoped the 
fire would reach the Poor-laws Amend- 
ment Bill. Others regretted that the 
buk and lumber had not been burned 
five years ago. There was no mischief 
whatever in these pleasantries. Not 
one of Kildare’s imitators would in fact 
have hurt a hair of any Lord’s or Com- 
moner’s head; but if ever the suffrages 
of a whole city were unanimous upon 


__ one point, they were last night given to 
_ this, that there has been nothing in the 
» existing generation of parliamentary 


men to command veneration or even 
The burning of an oil store, 


exac ly opposvie tu the predominant sen- 


257ra OcrosEer, 1834. 
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(From the same.) 

The pretty general impression yet is, 
this dreadful event was the work of an 
incendiary. Instead of regretting the. 
event as a national calamity, many ap- 
peared to consider it as a well-merited 
visilation, and actually openly expressed 
their regret that the Lords and Com- 
mons were not silting at the time. We 
frequently heard such remarks as 
“ There's a bon-jfire for the Poor-laws 
Bill,” and many other similar expres- 
sions. A chimney-sweep appeared in 
high glee, and called out most lustily, 
“Ah, they'll let us ery sweep again 
now, I'll bet a guinea.” ‘This spirit, 
however, we lament to say, and we 
speak from personal knowledge, was not 
confined to the lowest and most ignorant 
order. Many individuals well-dressed, 
openly professed to feel but little regret 
while witnessing {the progress of the 
Hames. They seemed to think that a 
visitation so awful would induce the 
legislature to adopt some different mea- 
sures to those that have latterly occu- 
pred their almost exclusive attention ; 
and any event that would produce that 
effect, they were inclined to consider as 
a special interposition of Providence. 





TO THE 


EARL OF RADNOR, 


On his reported Speech in the House of 
Lords, on the 21. July, on the Poor- 
law Scheme. 


LETTER V. 

My Lorp, Charleville, 18. Oct., 1834. 

I nave this day seen a long train of 
most miserable, though laborious, peo- 

ple, living worse than hogs, in places 

not so good as the pig-stzes of our la- 

bourers ; working hard for 6d, a day, 

and many of them with a wife and five 

or six or more children to keep. This is 

what the POOR-LAW BILL, “ amend- 

ment” Bill, MUST, if it be forced into 

execution, produce in England! Your 
lordship’s speech tells us, that you 

wished to relieve the rate-payers, 

amongst whom you must have included 

the farmers. Now then, I have just 

got on the spot the NAMES of thirly- 





 tament in Palace Yard, last night, 





one farmers, and farmers of good land, 
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too ; amongst the whole of whose fami- 
lies (consisting of 227 persons) six pegs 
have been killed during the last year ; 
and one of the six killed to save it from 
dying ; and who have not tasted a mor- 
sel of meat of any other sort, and not 
one morsel of bread during the whole 
year! This isthesortof RELIEF thatyou 
and Mother Martineau and Brougham 
and Chadwick and your favourite Par- 
son Lowe would give to the farmers of 
England ! This is the life of farmers 
who know nothing of poor-rates ! ‘This 
is the state to which the damnable 
Scotch quacks would reduce England. 
Ah! they are stopped! The half-drunk 
and half-mad wretches may be led about 
and palmed upon the people by half- 
silly and whole greedy fools of land- 
owners, but they will not succeed: they 
will become objects of public scorn 
greater than any of God's creatures, save 
and except their at once imibecile and 
greedy patrons.—So much as a sort of 
digression ; and I now proceed to my 
Afth letter, with which I conclude a 
series of letters, by the means of which, 
and of which alone, Brougham and you 
and Mother Martineau will be remem- 
bered this day ten years.—N.B. The 
wheat is selling here for seventeen shil- 
lings @ BARREL on an average. A bar- 
rel is 280 lbs. ; so that, taking English 
wheat to be 60 lbs. the bushel (which is 
good wheat), two barrels make an En- 
glish quarter, and one bushel and two 
gallons and five pints over. So that 
good wheat is selling here for 29s. 14d. 
the English quarter of eight bushels, 
60 lbs. a bushel, and good wheat too. 
These * farmers,"’ who have no need 
of your generous help to relieve them 
from poor-rates, winnow their wheat, 
by God's help; that is to say, by wind; 
and it is not so nicely cleaned as ours ; 
but it is 280/bs. weight to the barrel. 
As good, as dry, and as clean wheat as 
any in England, sells for 20 shillings 
the barrel at the shtpping port, and that 
is less than thirty-four Shellmgs the 
English quarter ; that is to say, 4s. Sd. 
the bushel! THAT is the thing to work 
you! THAT will work your * Poor- 
law AMENDMENT scheme." That 


To tus Eant or Rapwor. 





will RELIEVE your farmers! Your 


footmen and grooms and coachmen and 
your policemen and soldiers and dead- 
weight crew and troops of pensioners 
will, to be sure, havenothing to pay for 
their bastards, and Blomfield and you 
and Mother Martineau and Carlile and 
Brougham may exult at this, and so 
may Messrs. Grote and Clay and Hume 
and others ; but can YOU get RENTS? 
The others have no rents to get, except 
Hume. What, * canno’ the Cosh-Cre- 
duts, mon,” get you some “‘ rants"? 
Will not the Poor-law Bill “save your 
estates”? As-wise Brougham told you 
it would, Will not your friend, Parson 
Lowes’ work-house dresses get you 
some rents? Will not the ‘‘ cool-tem- 
pered Crook,” as the penny-a-line Caap- 
wick called him, do something for you 
byseparating poor men from their wives, 
and both from their children? Ah, my 
lord, you will have leisure to feelosofize 
on these matters; plenty of time to con- 
template the consequences of extolling 
Parson Lowe and taking Brovesam 
upon your back down to Salisbury, and 
insulting your honest neighbours by his 
bawlings! This last act has fixed your 
new public character in the minds of the 
nation. 





FIFTH LETTER. 


My Lorp,—It is a pretty curious 
thing that while all rzghts are denied to 
the poorer classes there is no want of a 
disposition on the part of the aristocracy 
to exact duties from them. Amongst 
other dutzes is that of military service, 
and a submission to military law, and a 
liability to be flogged for disobedience 
of that law, and so liable in virtue of 
judgments pronounced, not by a jury 
and judge, but by persons set over them 
by the King, and by his sole authority, 
and dependent, even for their food, on 
his royal breath. 

And now, my lord, according to what 
principle of our constitution, or of any 
constitution, is this a duty which the 
people owe to the State, or Govern- 
ment ? On what ground is it that you 
call upon a working man, to whom you 
deny any claim of any sort upon the 
land; on what ground is it that you 
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| eall on him, he being able-bodied ; on 
. ‘what ground is it that you call upon 
‘this able-bodied man to come forth and 
» defend your estate, and your mansion, 


and all that you have belonging to you? 
Upon what ground is it that you call 
upon him to quit his home, unless you 
perchance deny that he have any home? 
. Upon what ground is it that you call 
+ _- upon him to quit his house ; his aged, 
and perhaps helpless, parents ; and per- 
haps his wife and a troop of little help- 
less children ? 
The reasonable and legal ground is, 
that his services are absolutely necessary 
‘to the upholding of the laws against 
‘rebels in arms, or ready to take arms ; 
or absolutely necessary to the defence 
of the country against foreign foes 
And why should he thus be called upon to 
assume the ridiculous and hated military 
garb; to wield the bayonet instead of 
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he be called upon thus, to be compelled 
to withdraw himself from the protection 
of the ordinary laws of his country, and 
to subject himself to the punishment of 
imprisonment, flogging, or to that of 
death itself, without trial by jury ? On 
_ ~~ what ground is ‘it that you thus call 
upon him? I wish to God that I could 
have your answer; that, however, 1 
never shall have, either from your lord- 
ship or any other man of your order. 
You cannot answer without passing sen- 
tence on the principles of all those who 
have advocated this Poor-law Bill; or 
without asserting boldly at once, that 
the rest of the community were made 
_ by God for the mere use of the aristo- 
> © eracy. This is what you will not assert, 
" * though it would be the shortest and 
~ ~ most satisfactory answer. Therefore, 
> © seeing that you will not answer at all 1 
> will make an answer for you. 
* Upon the supposition, for argument’s 
* sake, which I admit only for the pur- 
> pose of the arguument, that men should 
_ } be treated as they are now treated, when 
_ they are called out to serve in the mili- 
~ tia; supposing this, merely for the sake 
> of the argument, I allow that the law is 
‘just, which compels every able-bodied 
"man to come forth in arms, if it be ne- 
cessary,to aid and assist in upholding 
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the spade or the reap-hook? Why should’ 
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the laws against rebellious attacks; and 
in doing the same, to defend the country 
against foreign foes. I agree that this 
is right. And why is it right? Why 
should the working man, who owns 
neither house nor land, and who has no- 
thing to eat, drink, or wear, but that 
which comes out of his labour, wh 

should he, except in his quality of slave 
of the aristocracy, be compelled to quit 
his home, leave his parents, wife, and 
children ; assume the military garb; 
take an oath which binds him to submit 
to be imprisoned, flogged, or put to 
death, without trial by jury; why should 
this be; why should he be compelled 
to do this, seeing that no rebellion, no 
invasion, no change of rulers, could 
possibly take from him that capacity to 
labour, which he possesses in his own 
body? The answer to this is, or rather 
was, that though he possessed neither 
house nor land, he in reality possesses a 
share tx both. Before those spoliations 
by which the aristocracy took away his 
share in the tithes, his portion was 
like that that the working Israelite had 
in participating with the Levite ; since 
that spoliation took place, his share has 
been awarded to him by the 43. of 
Evizaseta, which appoints not only 
the proportion of the share, but the 
manner in which he is to receive it, and 


‘the persons from whom he is to receive 


it: in short it provides for him a secu- 
rity for asubsistence, in case he cannot 
obtain that subsistence by his own 
strength. He has a share, then, in the 
houses and the land, compulsory con- 
tributions from which are to give him 
this security: he has an interest, and a 
deep interest, in upholding the laws, 
this provision for him being interwoven, 
as Judge Have says, with our very con- 
stitution : he has an interest in uphold- 
ing these laws and this government, 
against rebels, because those ‘ rebels 
might abolish this law, and take 


him this security, take from him phighig’" 77> 
share of the houses and the lang Which ~--—< 
the law gives him. He has aniintetess > Xo 
in repelling an invader, in keeping ougi 07% 


a conqueror, because a conquest of the 
country might make him works 
seeing that the conqueror might abatt 
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the law, which makes the land furnish 
him with protection against want. For 
these reasons his interest, his safety, the 
safety of his parents, his family and his 
kindred, impel him to come forth and to 
serve in the militia. That being the 
mode of performing his duty, which the 
law has pointed out. 

But, if the law of Evizaseta be ab- 
rogated, in fact, though not in name ; 
if Matruus tell him, that he has no 
claim upon society (that is to say, upon 
the houses and the land) for the small- 
est poriion of relief, even in the time of 
his utmost need; if Mavraus tell him 
this ; if the Lord Chancellor tell him, 
that all the laws which provide for his 
security in case of want, are dad laws, 
and ought to be abolished ; if a law be 
actually passed, framed upon instruc- 
tions which say, “‘ thatit is desirable 
‘€ that he should be induced to dive upon 
“coarser food than he now lives upon”; 
if your lordship support this bill upon 
these principles, and with these views, 
proclaiming your approbation of a sys- 
tem, which is to make the obtaining of 
relief as wksome as possible; which is 
to drag him, in case of his hard necessi- 
ties arising, to a big distant workhouse, 
there to have a workhouse dress put 
upon him ; to be separated from his wife, 
and their children from both, and kept 
in that state of separation ; to be kept at 
hard labour; to have his little goods 
taken from him; to be forbidden, even 
in case of sickness and death, to see pa- 
rents, friends, or relations: if these be 
the terms on which you are to give him 
relief, it is clear that you deny that he 
has any right at all to relief in any de- 
gree ; and, indeed, this denial was flatly 
made by the Scotchman whose motion 
in favour of the bill you supported ; and 
this being the case, what becomes of the 
grounds on which you call him out to 
serve in the militia to defend your es- 
tate? Does the * law of nature” fur- 
nish you with these grounds? Ah, my 
Jord ! first burn the Bible, then assert 
that they have no share whatsoever in 
the ownership or fruits of the land ; 
then assert that you have a right to 
cause your estate to lie uncultivated and 
uopastured; then assert that you have 
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aright to cause all the people of Cores- 
Hitt to die with hunger, or to perish 
with cold; then assert that God has 
given you a right; that it is agreeable 
to his laws, that vou should, when you 
want them, compel them to come out, 
and leave their fathers and mothers and 
families, and to submit to be punished, 
in the most horrible manner, without 
trial by jury, and finally, to risk their 
lives in defence of your land at Coxes- 
HILL: assert all this, and then find, if 
you can, that any thirg so impudent and 
so insolent, and at the same time so 
consummately stupid, ever before pro- 
ceeded from the lips of any human be- 
ing quite drunk and quite mad, instead 
of half-drunk and half-mad ! 

Do I impute this impudence, inso- 
lence, and stupidity to you? By no 
means: none of these terms belong to 
conduct deliberately emanating from 
your own mind ; but I do impute them 
to those by whom that mind has been 
misled: 1 do impute them to those on 
whose opinions and assertions, you have 
unfortunately been led to give your sup- 
port to this measure. I am very sure, 
that your lordship has been grossly de- 
ceived: Lam very sure that your view 
into the matter has only been skin deep : 
[ am very sure of this, because the very 
first “‘ law of nature,” sELF-PKESERVA- 
TION, would have prevented you trom 
Stirring up the question of your righis 
asa landowner. Do you perceive, my 
lord, the monstrous extent to which 
your denial of the rights of the poor 
would carry you, with regard to your 
own unquestioned professions? If your 
principles be sound, the landowneis @ 
mere handful of men; a mere handful 
of men who never dy any work, have 4 
right TO CAUSE TO STARVE ALL 
THE REST OF THE COMMUNI- 
TY. Let us take yourself, for in 
stance. Have youa right to cause tie 
whole parish of Couxsaitsm; 1 be- 
lieve the whole belongs to yourself; 
and I know what a blessing it is to the 
poor people of that parish that you are 
the possessor: have you a right, I say, 
to cause all the land in the parish of 
CoLesuite to lie uncultivated avd uo- 
pastured, and to tura all the people ovt 
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a r men called landowners, have a right, if 
~~ they shall beso minded, to cause all the 
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of the houses, and to knock the houses 
| down? Letno one tell me, that it is 
not possible that you should not shudder 
at the thought of doing such athing. | 
know that very well, but that has nothing 
to do with my question: my question 
is, have you a RIGHT to comunit this 
abominable and tyrannical act? Using 
the word ricuHr in the sense in which 
Brovenam made use of it, and in which 
you adopted its use, you have a right 
to do it; for the law suffers you to do 
what you please with your houses and 
your land. But the same law says, or 
did say two months ago, that you shall 
not play this odious and savage tyrant 
to the starvation and the perishing of 
the people of CoLesuity, for the law 
compeiled you, and justly compelled you, 
to furnish the people of Cotesmiie with 
house-room, food, raiment, and fuel, 
fitting for them in their own native pa- 
rish. 
; Take away this law (and it is now 
- nearly taken away), and then you have 
a right to starve, or cause tu perish, the 
People of the parish of CoresatLi! 
onsense to tell me that you would not 
do it; for Iknow that you would not if 
you could, and that you could not, if 
you would: what Isay is, that the 
principles upon which you supported 
this bill are tantamount to the claim of 
right, on your part, to cause to starve 
anid to perish the people of the parish of 
~) Covesnici: and of course, those same 
principles give the same right to every 
| other landowner in the kingdom ; and 
~% thus this vaunted constitution is at last 
ome to this point, that a handful of 
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“millions of the community to die with 
‘hunger, or to perish with cold! 

_ Monstrous principles! Worthy of 
_ the hungry Scotch place-hunters ; wor- 
_ thy of prostituted writers and report- 
@rs; worthy of clerical hypocrites, 
who, while they utter these abomina- 
ions, wheeze as if with the asthma, from 
Bhe fat with which their carcasses are 
Biled by the toil of those, to cause whom 
80 starve, or to perish with cold, they 
ist upon the landowner's right. 
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any man: ten thousand times more 
monstrous when advocated by a man 
like you ! 

** | do not advocate such principles,” 
your lordship will say. And I have jast 
told you that you have been deceived, 
and that you have not seen the extent 
to which your principles would go. 
You do advocate these principles, in your 
support of this bill, after the speech of 
BroucsaM, boldly proclaiming (he knew 
the company that he was in), that the 
poor had no right to relief: that they 
had no right whatever to a share in the 
produce of the land; and that the laws 
were bad, and ought to be done away 
with, that provided relief even for the 
aged and infirm ! 

The principles which I have just il- 
lustrated in the supposed case of CoLes- 
HILL, form the basis of this bill. You 
must assert that you have a right to do 
with Covesaite that which I have 
described: you must maintain, and 
boldly maintain, your right to starve 
and cause to perish, the people of 
CoLesHiL.; or you must allow, that 
your right to your property is limeted: 
that it is not absolute: that you have 
not created it: that you donot hold it 
in a grant directly from God: you must 
allow further that, if the right be not 
absolute ;. that if you be not the sole 
and absolute owner, some other party 
shares in the ownership. This upsets 
the whole of your principles: it is not 
yours that the poor claim: it is theirs, 
and, they claim it in virtue of laws ; in 
virtue of rights existing, ten centuries 
before the first of your recorded ances- 
tors was born. ‘To persons who held 
the principles, or whom he thought 
likely to act upon the principles on 
which you have advocated this bill, 
St. Amsross (as quoted by Purren- 
porFr) says, ‘‘ It is the bread of the 
‘hungry which you detain: it is the 
“ raiment of the naked which you lock 
“up”: it is not yours, my lord, it is 
theirs; and our greatest lawyers tell 
us, that if you withhold it, they have a 
right to take it. 
Nothing is so common as to hear, 
amongst the brutal ball-frogs ; amongst 





nstrous principles, if advocated by 


the greedy fellows, who do not consider 
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how much of their own safety they 
owe to. the poor-law of Exizasers ; 
nothing is socommon, as to hear from 
such men, observations of this sort: 
‘‘ Why am Ito give my money to sup- 
“port people who do nothing for me? 
“why am | to be taxed to keep other 
“people's children from starving ? 
“what right have other people that 
“< call themselves poor, to take a part 
‘of my property from me”? And I 
heard these very remarks one day, and 
not very long ago, and in a place that | 
will not name at present, from a purst. 
proud fellow bursting with fat, who 
owes every penny that he possesses in 
the world ; he owes the means of show- 
ing his head in the place where | saw 
him, wholly and solely to the toil of hard- 
working men, from whose sweat, from 
whose unrequited labour, he has drawn 
tagether all that he possesses, even to 
the shirt upon his fat back, and to the 
handkerchief that encircles his bull- 
like neck. What, my lord, is sucha 
reptile, when he has bought out some 
lord, by money accumulated in this 
way, who has thus successfully prac- 
tised the system of accumulation, con- 
centration, and centralizatwn ; issucha 
wretch to look upon himself in the light 
of a Creator of the earth; or as a 
grantee from God, ifhe believes t>at there 
is any God? These notions are all 
false : the property that the poor take 
is theirs ; itis thetr share; and there is 
less reason, and far less reason, to deny 
them their share, than to deny the rent- 
charger, or the mortgagee, his share ; 
a great deal better claim have the poor, 
than either he who has a rent-charge 
oF a mortgage; their right being pre- 
scriptive, and making a part of the con- 
stitution of the land; his right being 
founded on mere modern individual con- 
vention. Yet, nothing so common as 
the notions which | have just described ; 
notions that have gained ground only 
because they were supposed to be too 
monstrous to be produced as a founda- 
tion of legislative action. But, having 
now been pushed into practice; having 
now, by this bill, and especially by 
your having advocated it, been forced 
upon us as a subject for discussion ; we 
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give them a serious encounter : we show 
their monstrousness : we retaliate upon 
those who made them, and we shall 
make it happy for the landowners, if 
we induce them to retract,while yet there 
be time; to retrace their steps, before 
it be too late; toseek peace while it yet 
may be found ; to repeal this Poor-law 
Bill; we shall make it happy for them, 
if we succeed in this, and put a stop to 
the inquiry, on the part of the millions, 
who it is that has the best right to the 
land, who are the parties to whom God 
and the law of the land have allotted 
the fruits of it, and what is the share 
which those sacred laws have allotted 
to each party? Alas! my lord! how 
often has it happened in this world; 
how often does it now every day hap- 
pen, that greedy men, by endeavouring 
to withhold usjustly a small part of 
their possessions from others, are re- 
paid for their greediness by losing the 
whole ; and how almost invariably has 
it happened, and does it happen, that 
when, by acts of injustice, long repeated 
and persevered in, the millions are 
goaded on to the righting of themselves, 
they terminate thetr work by repaying 
inpustice in kind! It is useless to say, 
that one should deplore this.; and-that 
itis frightful to think of it: we may 
as well say that winter is deplorable, or 
that thunder and lightning are fright- 
ful: they are things ever which we 
have no control; our wiskes on such @ 
subject are as vain as would be those of 
the dwarf who should wish to be six 
feet high. 

It'is surprising that your lordship, as 
well as all the other advocates of the 
bill, should have placed implicit re- 
liance on the opinions of the poor-law 
fellows ; the brace of bishops, Srur@zs 
Bourne, Senior, and the rest of the 
newspaper weperthers; very strange 
that you should have relied upon theif 
opinions, and pay no attention at all to 
the evidence which they collected ; that 
evidence containing the opinions, 
gentlemen, noblemen, i 


trates, 
clergy, experienced farmers, and parish - 


officers, which opinions,.. taken. a5 





mass, are direetly in the teeth, of the 4 
opinions and recommendations of the’ — 
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poor-law fellows. You, yourself prefer 
the opinions of these hired fellows even 
to your own opinions, as stated in your 
evidence! That a man of such under- 
standing and integrity should be thus’ 
quack~ridden by bawling hair-brained 
creatures; thata manof princely estate, 
and of interests so great, depending on 
the peace of the country, and the goud- 
will of the working people, always so 
ready to be grateful, and so cheerfully 
obedient to their superiors in wealth and 
rank ; thatsuch a man should be quack- 
ridden to this extent, and by such crea- 
tures, too, would be absolutely incredi- 
ble were the fact not, ‘unhappily, put 
beyond the possibility of doubt. What! 
not think your own opinions better than 
those of these notoriously hired people ; 
notorious adventurers, too, from the 
very top to the very bottom! Not 
prefer even your own opinion to theirs, 
when, too, you see your opinion backed 
by that of ail the noblemen, gentlemen, 
magistrates, and sensible persons, to 
whom this impudent crew applied for 
information ! 

If your lordship had paid attention to 
the evidence, you would have found, 
that all those who had to pay the pvor- 
rates, with very few exceptions, deemed 
them indispensable to the safety of 
their property. One of the witnesses, 
a great farmer, being asked by one of 
the poor-law runners, whether the poor, 
if the law were not altered, would not 
swallow up the whole of his property; 
whether he would not be ruined by the 
rates? “ Ruined by the rates,” said he, 
_ “ the rates take away all my property ! 
| “ Therates are the security of my pro- 

; [per ty; for the poor people must have 

‘a living ; and if they did not have it 

* given to them, they must and they 
) “ would take it”? A mayzis- 

trate of Bedfordshire, the Rev. Henry 

) Brook Movunratn, rector of BLunnam, 

_ being asked whether the poor-rates had 
Made the farmers poorer, answered: 

“ The farmers are aware that the bur- 
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‘ affect the rent, and not the farmer's 
** capetal.” Sir Taomas Patuuips, Bart., 
Srepsen SavaGe, overseer, and two 
other gentlemen, at Baroapway, in 
Worcestershire, tell the brace of bishops 
und their comrades this: ‘‘ Agricultural 
** capitalis diminishing ; but nol on ace 
** count of the poor-laws, which rather 
*“‘ tend to keer capitan in the parish ; 
‘but because the great landowners 
** spend less in their parish, by carrying 
“the great bulk of their income an- 
“ aually to London, where it accumu. 
“lates in the hands of usurers and 
‘* stock-jobbers, and consequently does 
*‘net return to the parish with the 
“same rapidity nor in the same pro- 
‘* portion as it is drawn out of it.” 

Your lordship said, in answer to 
those lords who wanted delay, in order 
to have time to consider this question, 
that “ there had been plenty of time for 
consideration.” Have you read this 
evidence? I would stake my life upon 
the question, that you havenot. If you 
had, on what ground did you assert, 
that the payers of the rates were 
anxious to get the bill passed ? 

However, here we see that the whole 
scheme is clearly seen to the bottom. 
Lord Avruorp’s object with regard to 
the bill was, to relieve the distresses of 
the farmers; to lessen the burdens of 
those who paid the rates; ‘‘ to relieve 
“the industrious farmer and trades- 
‘- man’ from the burden of maintaining 
the idle and profligate poor. Before 
the thing came to you, Brovesam had 
boldly declared that the object was to 
save the estates of the lords, So that, 
after all the pretences of Lord Atrsorp, 
here were you urging forward this ter- 
rible bill under the pretence of the ne- 
cessity of saving your estate from the 
jaws of the poor ! 

Ail men are now satisfied that the 
object is, to lower rates, and, more par- 


ticularly; to lower wages ; and to put the 


difference into the pockets of the land~ 


lords. There is nota man in his senses 





den of the rates does not at all 






the parish instead of to the landlord.” 









affect them: ITIS A RENT PAID to |jec 


who does not believe that the main ob- 
t: is this, and, of course, to bring the 
Emglish-labotrers\down to live upon the 


he Rev. T.C. Feut of Suesry Macwa, base food, and:to be clad in the misera- 
Leicestershire, says, “ The poor-laws | ble rags, which are thelot of she wretche 
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ed people of Ireland, where a good and 
honest labourer, as good and as true as 
any in the world, works for sixpence a 
day, and sometimes for twopence. This 
is the object; if not of you yourself, it 
must be the object of the inventors of 
the scheme, or they must have been 
both drunk and mad at the same time, 
and both in an excessive degree. What! 
and dothe House of Lords pass this bill? 
Yes, they do; and the majority of that 
House, thinking of Broveuam as they 
think, and talking of him as they talk, 





and treating ali his other new projects as 
they treat them, embrace hiin here !! 


Prrceeg nae a 
Reject, with disdain, all his other *‘ tm, 


provements,” suggested by the * march | 
of intellect”; but when he proposes to| 
give them, instead of their tenants, | 
the votes at the vestries; and to give) 
them a voting at those vestries by | 
proxy; when he proposes the big} 
workhouses, the workiiouse dresses, and 

says that the poor have no right to relief, | 
and ought to be no charge at all upon the | 
land; and when he tells them, that his! 
bill will save their estates; then they| 
cheer him; then you cheer even this} 
Henry BrovGaam; then vou pass his' 
project almost by acclamation ! | 

Weil, but there is this much of good in 

this transaction, that we have now, at 

last, their unequivocal declaration of de- | 
signs with rezard to us. We now know, | 
even the dullest of us, what relationship 

we stand in with regard tothem. Un- 

til this bill was passed by them, men 

were divided in their opinions with re-' 
gard to the aristocratical institutions | 
WE ARE ALL OF ONE MIND NOW : | 
we now all know our duty with reyard 
to that aristocracy; and may every 
curse that God has in store for the base 
fall on me, and stick to me for the re- 
mainder of my life, if I neglect any part 
of this my sacred duty. You have done 
all that you can do; and I will now do 
all that I can do; and I have to thank 
God, who has given me health to make 
that all not avery little. It has given 
me great mortification to know it to be 
my duty to select you as the object of 
this angry address; but it was your 
pleasure to become the great patron and 
protector of this bill; and, as you 
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deserve, so you will, I dare say, be re. 
warded for that patronage and that pro. 
tection. 

In conclusion of this series of letters, 
I wish your lordship joy of the feelings 
inspired by reflecting on the part which 
you have acted on this memorable oc- 
casion; and 

Iam 
Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 


Wau. COBBETT. 


P.S. It was my intention to have 
noticed, before I concluded the above 
address, the various encroachments of 
the aristocracy upon the rights and li- 
berties of the people in general. But 
those encroachments are so numerous, 
they are so important, it is so necessary to 
state them fu/ly when they are stated ; 
it is so necessary to give them a formal 
and permanent existence on record ; and 
for the purpose of making them ground 
of action for the people; and they re- 
late to matters so various, that this is a 
task which I must defer; but it isa 
task necessary to be performed as soon 
as possible; in order that the people 
may know what this aristocracy is; 
what this aristocracy has done to them : 
and what it is their duty to their King 
and their country to do with regard to 
this aristocracy. 

The Poor-law Commission having done 
its work, itis high time to think of our 
establishing that ‘* Reckoning Commis- 
ston,” which was proposed by me about 
two years ago. “ The rights of the 
poor” having been so amply discuss- 
ed, and inquired into, to complete 
our collection of statistical and econo- 
mical knowledge, it seems indispensa- 
bly necessary to ingnire into the righ/s 
of the rich. To seud our circulars into 
the several counties and parishes, and 
to make the discoveries and obtain 4 
statement of the facts necessary to the 
completion of this singularly useful 
branch of “ Useful Knowledye.” 





FROM THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND. 
(Continued from p. 167.) 


Our next authority is one quite as 
authentic, and almost as ancient. The 
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~ book goes by the name of Barrron, 
_. which was the name of a bishop of 
Hereford, who edited it in the famous 

reizn of Eowarp tae First. The 


‘} book does, in fact, contain the laws of 


the kingdom as they existed at that 
time. It may be called the record of 
the laws of Edward the First. It begins 
thus, ‘“*‘ Edward, by the grace of God, 
_~ “ King of England and Lord of Ireland, 
“to all his liege subjects, peace, and 
_ grace of salvation.” The preamble 


_ goes on to state, that people cannot be 


__ happy without good laws; that even 
. ood laws are of no use unless they be 
ee and understood ; and that, there- 
fore, the king has ordered the laws of 
England thus to be written and recorded, 
This boek is very well known to be of 
the greatest authority amongst lawyers, 
and in ehap. i0 of this book, in which 
the law describes what constitutes a 
BURGLAR, or housebreaker, and the 
punishment that he shall suffer (which 
| is that of death), there is this passage: 
_ Those are to be deemed burglars who 
“feloniously in time of peace, break 
** into churches or houses, or through 
“‘ walls or doors of our cities, or our 
“ boroughs ; with exception of children 
“‘ under age, and of poor people who for 
** hunger, enter to take any sort of vic- 
— “tuals of less value than twelve pence ; 
i. ** and except idiots and mad people, and 
» “others that cannot commit felony.” 
> Thus, you see, this agrees with the 
| Maurxovr or Justices, and with all that 
we have read before from these nume- 
rous high authorities. But this, taken 
in its full latitude, goes a great length 
indeed ; for a burglar is a breaker-in by 
‘night. So that this is not only a taking ; 
_ but a breaking into a house in order to 
take! And observe, it is taking to the 
value of twelve pence ; and twelve pence 
then, was the price of a couple of sheep, 
_ and of fine fat sheep too; nay, tweive 
». pence was the price of an oz, in this 
_ very reign of Edward the First. So that 
| ahungry man might have a pretty good 
_ bellyful in those days without running 
| the risk of. punishment. Observe, by- 
_ the-by, how time has hardened the law. 
_ Weare told of the dark ages, of the 
barbarous customs of our forefathers ; 
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and we have a Sir Jawzs Mackintosa 
to receive and to present petitions in- 
numerable, from the most tender-hearted 
creatures in the worlt, about “ softening 
the criminal code”; but, not a word do 
they ever say about a softening of ¢his 
faw, which now hangs a man for steal- 
ing the value of a RABBIT, and which 
formerly did not hang him till he stole 
the value of an OX! Curious enough, 
but still more scandalous, that we should 
have the impudence to talk of our Au- 
manity, and our civilization, and of the 
barbarousness of our forefathers. But, 
ifa part of the ancient law remain, shall 
not the whole of it remain? If we hang 
the thief, still hang the thief for stealing 
to the value of twelve pence; though 
the twelve pence now represents a rabbit 
instead of an ox; if we still do this, 
would Biacxsrone take away the be- 
nefit of the ancient law from the starv- 
ing man? ‘The passage that I have 
quoted is of such great importance as to 
this question, that I think it necessary 
to add here a copy of the original, which 
is in the old Norman-I’rench, of which 
{ have given the translation above, 
‘* Sunt tenus burgessours trestous ceux, 
‘* que felonisement en temps de pees 
“‘debrusent esglises ou auter mesons, 
‘ou murs, ou portes de nos cytes, ou 
‘de nos burghes; hors pris enfauntz 
* dedans age,. et poures, que, pur feyn, 
“‘entrét pur ascun vitaille de meindre 
* value q’de xii deners, et hors pris fous 
** nastres, et gens arrages, et autres que 
** seuent nule felonie faire.” 

After this, dawyers, at any rate, will 
not attempt to gainsay. If there should, 
however, remain any one to affect to 
doubt of the soundness of this doctrine, 
let them take the following from him 
who is always called the “‘ pride of phi- 
losophy,” the * pride of English learn- 
ing,” and whom the poet Pore calls 
“ greatest and wisest of mankind.” It 
is Lord Bacon of whom I am speaking. 
He was Lord High Chancellor in. the 
reign of James the First ; and let it be 
observed, that he wrote those “ jaw 
tracts,’ from which I am about to 
quote, long after the present poor-laws 
had been established. He says (Law 
Tracts, page 55), “ The law chargeth 
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“no man with default where the 
“act is compulsory and not vo- 
“Juntary, and where there is not 
“consent and election ; and, therefore, 
“« if either there be an impossibility for 
‘a man to do otherwise, or so great a 
** pertubation of the judgment and rea- 
“son, as in presumption of law man's 
* nature cannot overcome, such neces- 
* sity carrieth a privilege in itself.— 
“ Necessity is of three sorts: necessity 
“of conservation of life; necessity of 
* obedience ; and necessity of the act 
“of God or of a stranger. First, of 
*‘ conservation of life; if a man steal 
*« viands (victuals) to satisfy his present 
* hunger, this is no felony nor larceny.” 

If any man want more authority, his 
heart must be hard indeed: he must 
have an uncommonly anxious desire to 
take away by the halter the life that 
sought to preserve itself aga nst hunger. 
Bat, after all, what need ha! we of any 
authorities? What need had we even of 
Teason upon the subject? Who is there 
upon the face of the earth, except the 
monsters that come from across the 
channel of St. George ; who is there 
upon the face of the earth, except those 
monsters that have the brass, the hard 
hearts, and the brazen faces, which 
enable them coolly to talk of the 
“MERIT” of the degraded creatures, 
who, amidst an abundance of food, 
amidst a ‘* superubundance of food,” 
lie quietly down and receive the extreme 
unction, and expire with hunger? Who 
upon the face of the whole earth, except 
these monsters, the ruffians by way of 
excellence ; who, except the-e, the most 
insolent and hard-hearted ruffians that 
ever lived, will contend, or will dare to 
think, that there ought to be any force 
under heaven to compel a man to Jie 
down at the door of a baker's and 
butcher's shop, and expire with hunger? 
The very nature of man makes him 
shudder at the thought. There want 
no authorities ; no appeal to law books; 
no arguments ; no questions of right or 
‘wrong: that same human nature that 
tells me that I am not to cut my neigh- 
bour’s throat, and drink his blood, tells 
me that I am not to niake him die at 
my feet by keeping from him food or 
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raiment of which I have more than I 
want for my own preservation. 

Talk of barbarians, indeed; talk of 
“the dark and barbarous ages.” Why, 
even in the days of the Drurps, such 
barbarity as that of putting men to 
death, or of punishing them for taking 
to relieve their hunger, was never 
thought of. In the year 1821, the Rev. 
Perer Roserts, A. M., published a book 
entitled, Cottecranra Camsrica. In 
the first volume of that book, there is 
un account of the laws of the Ancient 
Barrons. Hume, and other Scotchmen, 
would make us believe, that the ancient 
inhabitants of this country were a set of 
savages, clothed in skins and the like. 
The laws of this people were collected 
and put into writing, in the year 694 
before Christ. The following extract 
from these laws shows, that the moment 
civil society began to exist, that mo- 
ment the law took care that people should 
not be starved to death. That moment 
it took care, that provision should be 
made for the destitute, or that, in cases 
of extreme necessity, men were to pre- 
serve themselves from death by taking 
from those who had to spare. The 
words of these laws (as applicable to 
our case) given by Mr. Rowerts, are as 
follows: ‘* There are three distinct kinds 
‘ of personal individual property, which 
‘“* cannot be shared with another, or sur- 
‘‘ rendered in payment of fine; viz., a 
“ wife, a child, and agryfrew. By the 
‘ word agryfrew is meant, clothes, arms, 
‘‘ or the implements of a lawful calling. 
‘* For without these a man has not the 
‘“‘means of support, and it would be 
“ unjust in the law to unman a man, oF 
“uvcall a man as to his calling.” 
Trap 53d.—** Three kinds of rHteves 
‘‘are not to be punished with Dears. 
1. A wife, who joins with her husband 
“in theft. @. A youth under age. ‘And 
“ 3. One who, after he has asked in vain 
“ for support, in three towns, and at nine 
‘* houses in each town.” Triad 137. 

There were, then, houses and towns, 
it seems; and the towns were pretty 
thickly spread too ; and as to “ etvéliza- 
tion” and “* refinement,” let this law re- 
lative to a youth wnder age be 
with the new orchard and garden law, 
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and with the treademill affair, and new 
trespass law ! 

We have a law ealled the Vaorant 
Act, to punish men for begging. We 
have a law to punish men for not work- 
ing to keep their families. Now, with 
what show of justice can these laws be 
maintained? ‘They are founded upon 
this ; the first, that begging is disgrace- 
ful to the country; that it is degrading 
to the character of man, and, of course, 
to the charactet of an Englishman ; and, 
that there is no necessity for begging, 
because the law has made ample provi- 
sion for every person in distress. ‘The 
law for punishing men for not working 
to maintain their families is founded on 
this, that they are doing wrong to their 
neighbours ; their neighbours, that is to 
say, the parish, being bound to keep the 
Samily, if they be not kept by the man’s 
Jabour: and, therefure, his not labour- 
ing is a wrong done to the parish. The 
same may be said with regard to the 
punishment of not maintaining bastard 
children. There is some reason for these 
laws, as long as the poor-laws are duly 


__ executed; as long as the poor are duly 


relieved according to law; but, unless 
the poor-laws exist; unless they be in 
full force ; ualess they be duly executed ; 
unless efficient and prompt relief be 
given to necessitous persons, these acts, 
and many others approaching to a simi- 
lar description, are aets of barefaced 
and most abominable tyranny, I should 
Say that they would be acts of such 
tyranny; for generally speaking, the 
poor-laws are, as yet, fairly executed, 
and efficient as to their object, 

_ The law of this country is, that every 
man, able to carry arms, is liable to be 
called on, to serve in the militia, or to 
serve as a soldier in some way or other, 
in order ta defend the country, What, 
then, the man has no lund; he has nv 
property beyond his mere body, and 
clothes, and tools; he has nothing that 


> an enemy can take away from him. 
_ What justice is there, then, in calli 

_ Upon this man to take up arms and ris 

_ his life in the defence of the land? what 

is the land to him? I say, that it is 

_ something to him ; I say 

| tobe called forth to assist to defend the 


» that he ought 
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land ; because, however poor he may be, 
he has a share in the land, through. the 
poor-rates; and if he be liable to be 
called forth to defend the land, the and 
is always liable to be taxed for his sup- 
port. ‘This is what J say; my opinions 
are consistent with reason, with justice, 
and with the law of the land; but, how 
can Mauruus and his silly and nasty 
disciples; how can those who want to 
abolish the poor-rates or to prevent the 
poor from marrying ; how can this at 
once stupid and conceited tribe look the 
labouring man in the face, while sc 
eall upon him to take up arms, to risk. 
his life in defence of the land? Grant 
that the poor-laws are just; grant that 
every necessitous creature has a right to 
demand relief from some parish or 
other: grant that the law has most 
effectually provided that every man shall 
be protecte: against the effects of hun- 
ger and cold; grant these, and then the 
law which compels the man without 
house or land to take up arms and risk 
his life in defence of the country, it isa 
perfectly just law: but deny to the ne- 
cessitous that legal and certain relief of 
which I have been. speaking ; abolish 
the poor-laws ; and then this military- 
service law becomes an act of a cha- 
racter such as I defy any pen or tongue 
to describe. 

To say another word upon the subject 
is certainly unnecessary ; but we live in 
days when “ stern necessity” has so often 
been pleaded for most flagrant departures 
from the law of the land, that one can- 
not help asking, whether there were any, 
greater necessity to justify ADDINGTON 
for his deeds of 1817 than there would. 
be to justify a starving man in taking a 
loaf? Appinoron pleaded necessity, and 
he got a Bill of Indemnity. And, shall a. 
starving man be hanged then, if he take 
a loaf to save himself from dying? When. 
Six Acts were before the Parliament, 
the proposers and supporters of them 
uever pretended that they did net em- 
brace a most dreadful departure from 
the ancient laws of the land. In answer 
to Lord Hotzanp, who had dwelt forci- 
bly on this departure from the ancient 
law, the Lord Chancellor, unable to 
contradict Lord Houuanp, exclaimed, 
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“ Salus populi suprema lex,” that is to 
say,‘ The salvation of the people is the 

rst law.” Well, then, if the salvation 
of the people be the first law, the sa‘va- 
tion of life is really and bona fide the 
salvation of the people ; and if the ordi- 
nary laws may be dispensed with, in 
order to obviate a possible and specula- 
tive danger, surely they may be dispensed 
with in cases where to dispense with 
them is visibly, demonstrably, noto- 
riously, necessary to the salvation of 
the lives of the people: surely, bread is 
as necessary to the lips of the starving 
man, as a new law could be necessary 
to prevent either house of Parliament 
from being brought into contempt; and 
surely, therefore, Salus popult suprema 
lex may come from the lips of the fa- 
mishing people with as much propriety 
as they came from those of the Lord 
Chancellor ! 

Again, however, I observe, and with 
this | conclude, that we have nothing 


to do but to adhere to the poor-laws’ 


which we have; that the poor have 
nothing to do, but to apply to the over- 
seer, or to appeal from him to the ma- 
gistrate; that the magistrate has no- 
thing to do but duly to enforce the law ; 
and that the Government has nothing to 
do, in order to secure the peace of the 
country, amidst all the difficulties that 
are approaching, great and numerous as 
they are; that it has nothing to do, but 
to enjoin on the magistrates to do their 
duty according to our excellent law; 
and, at the same time, the Government 
ought to discourage, by all the means 
in their power, all projects for main- 
taining the poor by any other than legal 
means ; to discourage al! Legging-box 
affairs; all miserable expedients ; and 
also to discourage, and, where it is pos- 
sible, fix its mark of reprobation upon 
all those detestable projectors, who are 
hatching schemes for what is called, in 
the blasphemous slang of the day, “‘ check- 
ing the surplus population,” who are 
hatching schemes for preventing the la- 
bouring people from having children: 
who are about spreading their nasty 
beastly publications ; who are hatching 
schemes of emigration; and who, in 
short, seem to be doing every thing in 
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their power to widen the fearful breach 
that has already been made between the 
poor and the rich. The Government has 
nothing to do but to cause the law to be 
honestly enforced; and then we shall 
see no starvation, and none of those 
dreadful conflicts which the fear of 
want, as well as actual want, never fail 
to produce. ‘The bare thought of forced 
emigration to a foreign state, including, 
as it must, a transfer of all allegiance, 
which is contrary to the fundamental 
laws of England; or, exposing every 
emigrating person to the danger of com- 
mitting high treason; the very thought 
of such a measure, having become neces- 
sary in England, is enough to make an 
Englishman mad. But, of these pro- 
jects, these scundalous nasty beastly 
and shameless projects, we shall have 
time to speak hereafter; and in the 
meanwhile, I take my leave of you, for 
the present, by expressing my admira- 
tion of the sensible and spirited conduct 
of the people of Srockport, when an 
attempt was, on the 5. of September, 
made to cheat them into an address, ap- 
plauding the conduct of the Ministers! 
What! Had the people of Srockrort 
so soon forgotten 16. of August! Had 
they so soon forgotten their townsman, 
Josers Swan? If they had, they would 
have deserved to perish to all eternity. 
Oh, no! It was a proposition very pre- 
mature: it will be quite soon enough 

for the good and sensible and spirited 

fellows of Srockrorr; quite soon 

enough to address the Ministers, when 

the Ministers shall have proposed a re- 

peal of the several jubilee measures, 

called Ellenborough's law ; the poacher- 

transporting law ; the sunset and sunrise 
transportation law ; the tread-mill law; 

the select-vestry law; the Sunday-toll 

laws; the new trespass law; the new 
treason law; the seducing-soldier-hang- 
ing law; the new apple-felony law; 

the SIX ACTS; and a t number 
of others, passed in the reign of jubilee. 

Quite soon enough to applaud, that is, 

for the sensible people of Srocxrort to 

applaud the Ministers, when those Mi- 
nisters have proposed to repeal these 
laws, and also to repeal the malt-taz, 
and those other taxes, which take, even 
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from the pauper, one half of what the 
parish gives him to keep the breath 
warm in his body. Quite soon enough 
to applaud the Ministers, when they 
have done these things; and when, in 
addition to all these, they shall have 
openly proposed a radical reform of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. Leav- 
ing them to do this as‘soon as they like, 
and trusting, that you will never, on any 
account, applaud them until they do it, 
I, expressing here my best thanks to 
Mr. Buacksaaw, who defeated the 
slavish scheme at Stockport. 

In the former letters, I have shown 
that men can neVer beso poor as to have 
no rights at all; and that, ia: England. 
they have a legal, as well as a natural, 
right to be maintained, if they be desti- 
tute of other means, out of the lands, or 
other property, of therich. Butitis an 
interesting question, HOW ‘THERE 
CAME TO BE SO MUCH POVERTY 
AND MISERY IN ENGLAND. This 
is a very interesting question; for, 
though it isthe doom of man, that he 
shall never be certain of any thing, and 
that he shall never be beyond the reach 
of calamity ; though there always have 
been, and always will be, poor people in 
every nation: though this circumstance 
of poverty is inseparable from the means 
which uphold communities of men: 
though, withoat poverty, there could be 
no charity, and none of those feelings, 
those offices, those acts, and those rela- 
tionships, which are connected with 
charity, and which form a considerable 
portion of the cement of civil society : 
yet, notwithstanding these things, there 
are bounds beyond which the poverty of 
the people cannot go, without becom- 
ing a thing to complain of and to trace 
to the Government as a fault. Those 
bonds have been passed, in England, 
long and long ago. England was al- 
ways famed for many things; but espe- 
cially for its good living ; that is to say, 
for the plenty in which the whole of 
the people lived; for the abundance of 
good clothing and good fuod which they 
had. It was always, ever since it bore 
the name of England, the richest and 
most admired country in Europe ; but. 


its good living, its superiority in this 
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particular respect, was proverbial 
amongst all who knew, or who had 
heard talk of, the English nation. Good 
God! How changed! Now, the very 
worst fed and worst clad people upon 
the face of the earth, those of Ireland 
only excepted. How, then, did this 
horrible, this disgraceful, this cruel 
poverty come upon this once happy na- 
lion? This, my good friends of Pres- 
ton, is, to all of us, a most important 
question ; and, now let us endeavour 
to obtain a fall and complete answer to 
it. 
POVERTY is, after all, the great 
hadye, the never-failing badge, of slave- 
ry. Bare bones and rags are the true 
marks of the real slave. What is the 
object of government? ‘To cause men 
to live happily. ‘They cannot be happy 
without a sufficiency of food and of 
raiment, Good government means a 
state of things in which the main body 
are well fed and well clothed. Itisthe 
chief business of a goverument to take 
care, that one part of the people do not 
cause the other part to lead miserable 
lives, There can be no morality, no 
virtue, no sincerity, no honesty, ainongst 
au people continually suffering from 
want; and, it is cruel, in the last de- 
gree, to punish such people for almost 
any sort of crime, which is, in fact, not 
crime of the heart, not crime of the 
perpetrator, but the crime of his all- 
controlling necessities. To what de- 
— the main body of the people, ‘in 

ngland, are now poor and miserable ; 
how deplorably wretched they now are ; 
this we know but too well; and now, 
we will see what was their state before 
this vaunted “‘ Rerormarion.” 1 shall 
be very particular to cite my authorities 
here. 1 will infer nothing ; I will give 
no “ estimate"; but refer to authorities, 
stich as no man can call in question, 
such as no man can deny to be proofs 
more complete than if founded un oaths 
of credible winesses, taken before a 
judge and jury. ‘1 shall begin with the 
accuunt which Forrescur gives of the 
state and manner of living of the 
English, in the reign of Henry VI. ; 
that is, in the 15. century, when the 
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its glory. Forrescus was Lord Chief 
Justice of England for nearly twenty 
years; he was appointed Lord High 
Chancellor by Henry VI. Being in 
exile, in France, in consequence of the 
wars between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, and the King’s son, Prince 
Edward, being also in exile with him, 
the Chancellor wrote a series of letters, 
addressed to the Prince, to explain to 
him the nature and effects of the laws 
of England, and to induce him to 
study them and uphold them. This 
work, which was written in Latin, is 
called De Laudibus Legum Angle ; or 
Praise oy tuk Laws or EnGuanp, 
This book was, many years ago, trans- 
lated into English, and it is a book of 
jaw-authority, quoted frequently in our 
courts of this day. No one can doubt 
the truth of facts related in such a 
work. It was a work written by a 
famous lawyer for a prince: it was ine 
tended to be read by other contemporary 
lawyers, and also by all lawyers in fu- 
ture. ‘The passage that I am about to 
quote, relating to the state of the En- 
glish, was purely incidental; it was 
not intended to answer any temporary 
purpose. It must have been a true ac- 
count, The Chancellor, after 
speaking generally of the nature of the 
laws of England, and of the difference 
between them and the laws of France, 
proceeds to show the difference in their 
effects, by a description of the state of 
the French people, and then by a de- 
scription of the state of the English. 
His words, words that, as I transcribe 
them, made my cheeksburn with shame, 
are as follows: ‘** Besides all this, the 
“* inhabitants of France give every year 
“to their King the fourth part of all 
“ their wines, the growth of that year, 
““ every vintner gives the fourth penny 
“* of what he makes of his wine by sale. 
“* And all the towns and boroughs pay 
“to the King yearly great sums of 
““ money, which are assessed upon them, 
“ for the expenses of his men at arms. 
** So that the King’s troops, which are 
“‘ always considerable, are substituted 
“and paid yearly by these common 
“ people, who live in the vi 
“ boroughs, and cities. Another 
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“ ance is, every village constantly finds 
“and maintains two cross-bow-men, at 
“ the least ; some find more, well array- 
“ed in all their accoutrements, to serve 
“the King in his wars, as often as he 
“ pleaseth to call them out, which is 
“frequently done. Without any consi- 
‘“‘deration had of these things, other 
“very heavy taxes are assessed yearly 
“upon every village within the kiag- 

“ dom, for the King’s service ; netther 

“as there ever any intermission. or 
“ abatement of taxes. Exposed to these 
‘and other calamities, the peasants live 
‘in great hardship and misery. Their 

“ constant drink is water, neither do. 
‘* they taste, throughout the year, any 

*“ other liquor, unless upon some extra- 
‘ ordinary times, in festival days. Their 
‘‘ clothing consists of frocks, or little 

‘< short jerkins, made of canvass, no 
better than common sackcloth; they 

“donot wear any woollens, except of 
“the coarsest sort; and that oniy in 
“the garment under their frocks; nor 
‘« do they wear any trowsers, but from 

‘‘ the knees upwards ; their legs being 
‘exposed and naked. The women go 

“barefoot, except on holidays. They 
‘do not eat flesh, except it be the fat of 
“bacon, and that in very small quan- 
‘* tities, with which they make a soup. 
** Of other sorts, either boiled or roasted, 
** they do not so much as taste, unless it 
** be of the iuwards and offals..of sheep 

‘** and bullocks, and the like which are 

** killed, for the use of the better. sort.of 
“ people, and the merchents: for whom 

m _— quails, partridges, hares, ~ ” 

“‘ like, are reserved, u t 

“* galleys; as for sheis paste dhadale 
“* diers consume them, so that scarce the 

“ eges, slight as they are, are indulged: 
“them, by way of a dainty. And if i 
““ happen that a man is observed to) 
“thrive in the world, and become rich, 

“he is presently assessed to the King’s 
‘tax, proportiopably more than his 

“* poorer neighbours, whereby he is 00” 
“reduced to a level with the rest.” 

Then comes his deseriptioa of 
Enouisa, at the game time; 
“* priest-ridden ” English, whom Ca 
Mers and Hume, and the rest 
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a mere hand of wretched beggars.— 
“ The King of England cannot alter 
* the laws, or make new ones, without 
“ the express consent of the whole king- 
“ dom in Parliament assembled. Every 
‘¢ inhabitant is at his liberty fully to use 
‘“and enjoy whatever his farm pro- 
* duceth, the fruits of the earth, the 
‘* increase of his flock, and the like: all 
“the improvement he makes, whether 
“by his own proper industry, or of 
“ those he retains in his service, are his 
‘own, to use and enjoy, without the 
“ jet, interruption, or denial of-any. If 
“ he be in anywise injured or oppressed, 
“he shall have his amends and satis- 
“‘ factions against the party offending. 
“ Hence it is that the inhabitants are 
“ rich in gold, silver, and in all the ne- 
*‘cessaries and conveniences of life. 
‘© They drink no water, unless at cer- 
“tain times, upon @ religious score, 
** and by way of doing penance. ‘lhey 
‘* are fed, in great abundance, with all 
“ sorts of flesh and fish, of which they 
‘have plenty everu-where; they are 
** clothed throughout wm good woollens ; 
“ their bedding and other furniture in 
“ their houses are of wool, and that in 
“‘ great store. They are also well pro- 
* vided with all other sorts of houseliold 
“goods and necessary implements for 
“husbandry. Every one, according to 
“ his rank, hath all thangs which con- 
** duce to make life easy and happy.” 





TO THE 


PEOPLE OF SALISBURY. 


Limerick (Ireland), \9 Oct., 1834. 
‘My Frrenps, 

Lorp Rapwor has, I eee, heen 
shoving Brovucuam upon you. It seems 
to have been a most dow and despicable 
affair, A‘* Lord High Chancellor ” 
bawling from a publie-house window to 
a Lord and his footmen and tradesmen ! 
I see that this same bawling fellow has 
been at the tittle town of Faneuam, in 
Hampshire, bawling out nonsense there ! 
_ However, | have no.time to say more. to 

you now. Next week, | willaddress a 
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itto Mr. Baruine. You shall know all 
about the fellow whom Lord Radnor 
has brought down fram London to bawl 
to you. I will not quit this bawling 
ehap, till you know him to the back- 
bone. 

I am your friend, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





CORK-PROCEEDINGS. 


I can do, at present, no more in re- 
turn for all the kindness, the real good- 
ness, the great honour that have been 
displayed towards me in this fine city, 
than merely insert the testimonials of 
it, as contained in the Cork newspapers. 


1. The meeting in that city (the public- 
spirited, the manly, and the able, 
Dr. Baldwin, Member for the city, 
in the chair) to agree on an address 
to me. 

2. The procession by which I was met, 
and conducted into the city. 

3. The Appresses to me, and my an- 
SWERS. 


MEETING TO ADDRESS MR. COBBETT. 


A meeting having been called by the 
secretaries of the Trades’ Union, to 
assemble at the Racket Court on Mon- 
day, at three o'clock, to propose an ad- 
dress to this gentleman, on his arrival, 
a very full concourse of respectable in- 
habitants of the city attended there at 
the time specified, There was an evi- 
dent anxiety among the labouring 
classes to pay every respect to Mr. Cob- 
bett, as the street in front of the 
of meeting was crowded a time 
before the hour of assembling, and his 
-public merits seemed to be fully felt 
and acknowledged even in this corner 
of the empire, as several of the humble 
individuals in attendance made frequent 
jallusions to many of his works, and such 
of his actions as have throwma celebrity 
on his name. 7 
. Dr. Baldwin, M,P., was ealled on -to 
take the chair, wiich was placed vin 
the gallery of the court, and was sur- 
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guished public character, whom they 
meant to honour by the address, while 
the great body of the people filled the 
lower area of the court. 

The CuarrMan, after taking his sta- 
tion, said, they were assembled for the 
purpose of giving a public entry and 
preparing an address to Mr. Cobbdett. 


(Cheers). Mr. Cobbett had been the 


firm friend and thesuccessful advocate of 


the poor, he ever defended the interests 
of the trades-people, and the labouring 
and productive classes, not only of Eny- 
land and of Ireland, but of the whole 
world. (Hear). For this he was en- 
titled to the gratitude, to the respect, 
and the confidence of the trades and 
labouring classes of Cork where distress 
was so general, and where their trade 
and manufacturing interests were totally 
annihilated. He (Dr. Baldwin) should 
bear testimony to the service of Mr. 
Cobbett in the British Parliament to- 
wards this country. He had-ever been 
in the minorities with the Irish. popular 
members, and he himself confessed, that 
but for the efficient support. they ren- 
dered to him, he would be unable to 
stand. (Hear). He never could forget 
the powerful assistance that he ren- 
dered on the introduction of the first 
Coercion Bill for Ireland, which. passed 
despite of their exertions, and which 


for a while suspended the liberty of 


Treland. He quoted the history of their 
former conduct to America, and showed 
that it was the pursuance of a similar 
line of conduct that drove the Ameri- 
cans into that resistance that finally ter- 
minated in the establishment of their 
independence. (Loud cheers). There 
Was no argument that came with such 
destructive force against the vile so- 
phisms upon which that law was based, 
than that parallel. (Hear). His con- 
duct through the entire time that he 
had been in Parliament had been such 
as to entitle him to the gratitude of 
every Irishman, and he (Dr. Baldwin) 
was sure that his reception in this cit 
would be quite commensurate to his 
extraordinary merits, (Cheers). After 
some further observations the honour- 
able chairman concluded amidst the 
enthusiastic applauses of the meeting. 
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Mr. Ronayne then rose, and was 
warmly cheered. He said, my fellow- 
citizens and brother Radicals, it is now 
a long time since I last had the pleasure 
of addressing you (cheers and cries of 
welcome), | am requested to read the 
following resolution handed to me, by 
our worthy chairman. It admirably 
conveys the spirit of this meeting. Mr. 
Ronayne here read the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved—That the industrious citi- 
zens of Cork feeling deeply the obliga. 
tions of their order in society, through- 
out the civilized world, to Wm. Cobbett, 
Esq., M.P., shall go forth to meet him 
on his approach to our city; and shall 
in a public address express to him their 
ardent gratitude for his services.” 

Mr. R. continued—He had long been 
a constant reader of Mr. Cobbett’s writ- 
ings, he knew him intimately, and well. 
He had visited him in his house in Eng- 
land, and so great was his hospitality, 
that in travelling together into the 
country, he would not permit him, Mr. 
Rouayne, to pay one farthing of his 
travelling or tavern expenses, saying 
that as long as he was in England, 
he considered him to be his guest. 
(Cheers). He had suffered for them 
fine, imprisonment, and banishment. 
(Cheers, long-continued). He was the 
firm, constant, and unswerving friend of 
the poor, and his exertion to save the 
life of the unfortunate Cashman will 
long be remembered. The great in- 
structor of the people. He was their 
unanswerable writer, and their practical 
teacher. He instructed them how to 
cultivate their minds, and he equally 
taught them the culture of their gardens 
and their fields. He simplified the 
rudiments of knowledge, and divested 
education of its labour and its pedantry, 
and he was equally successful in his 
cottage and his political economy- 
(Cheers). He, it was, who first com- 
bated and crushed the Scotch “ feelo- 


y|sofers” of the Edinburgh Review, ex- 


posed and refuted these mystifiers, and 
all the other knaves, or blockheads, of 
sophists of the Malthusian, the M‘Cul- 
loch, the Ricardo, and the Huskisson 
schools, upon the all-important subjects 
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of the funding system, the currency, 


the poor-laws; of the taxes and po- 
pulation. He it was who first taught 
the people the utter fatuity of any re- 
liance on the out-faction, or the in-fac- 
tion, that is on the Whigs or Tories, 
Foxites or Pittites. Hetoo was mainly 
instrumental in carrying the Reform 
Bill, merely however as an experiment, 


-which has signally failed, and must be 


speedily remedied by that measure of 
reform, of which he has been so long 
the unrivalled advocate, annual Parlia- 
ments, universal suffrage, and vote by 
ballot. (Loud cheers). May he live 
long to survive this only efficient and 
adequate reform, which can alone 
establish and perpetuate the rights and 
liberties of the people. What industry 
and mental powers must his be, as in 
fact they are, when he can at the same 
time, give to the people his invaluable 
weekly essays, his famous Register; his 
History of the Reformation (a standard 
of perfection in research, in truth, ire 
refutable facts, perspicuous style, and 
philosophic deductions), and of the 
Reign of Geo. 1V., which he has just 
brought to a close, another historical 
work, worthy his courage and literary 
fume. (Cheers). 
grammars, French and. English, the 
best ever published ; the Cottage Eco- 
nomv, so instructive to all classes, and 
especially to those for whom it was so 
considerately and originally designed. 
(Hear), Then comes his Emigrant’'s 
Guide, written for the noble purpose of 


which, if adhered to, is sure to pro- 
tect them from the villanous impo- 
sitions to which such numbers have 
become victims. This book is full of 
information as to what emigrants 
of all classes should supply themselves 


with, for going to the United States,and 


what course to pursue there, to which 
happy .country alone Mr. Cobbett re- 
commends emigration. I am out of 
breath enumerating the wonders of his 
head and heart, for there is as much of 
the latter as the former in all his works. 
leannot, however, omit his celebrated 
Advice to the Young of both Sexes. 
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any book worked a greater moral reform 
amongst the youth of both countries, 
who have had the good fortune to read 
it. His Poor Man’s Friend, in defence 
of the rights of the people to relief, to 
adequate sustenance, when unable to 
work or unemployed, is, as he terms it, 
the most learned of his works. It never 
was, because it cannot be answered. It 
proves beyond question from the Scrip- 
tures, the canon and the common and 
the statute laws of England, the people’s 
right to relief, when incapable of re- 
lieving themselves, from infirmities or 
want of work, Numerous and good as 
are the other works on planting and gar- 
dening, his Woodlands and English 
Gardener, are superior to them all, 
while his Year’s Residence in America, 
is decidedly the best account of that 
country, in which there is a vast deal of 
practical knowledge, on the best mode 
of cultivating the soil of America. His 
book on the cultivation of Indian corn, 
which is now from his instructions so 
| generally grown in England, has all the 
charms of aromance, mixed up with 
all the results of his accurate know- 
ledge of the growth of a plant, and pro- 











iduce, which must at no distant day, 
To these add his 
strengthening food of the English, and 
| 


compose so much of the nourishing and 


I should hope, of the Irish people, 
‘for whose advantage the book was writ- 
In fact, as a statesman, politician, 

moralist, political economist, gramma- 
rian, historian, gardener, and farmer, 
Never 
lived a greater benefactor to the human 
race; while he so improves our mental 
faculties, he at the same time teaches 
us how to adorn the land, and augment 
its produce and its wealth (hear), in 
language so seductive, aud so perfect in 
all that constitutes good writing. Swift 
was before him, the best of our English 
writers; Cobbett surpasses him in pu- 
rity, simplicity, in clearness and cogen- 
cy. (Hear). He is in fact a prodigy of 
intellect, of knowledge, of industry, of 
public usefulness, and of pure and 
disinterested patriotism. Mr, R. said 
that he had that morning received a 
letter from Mr. Cobbett, in which the 
hon. Member stated that he was obliged 
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to defer his entry to Sunday (cheers, and 
cries, “ So much the better”), probably 
because he thought it more convenient 
for the productive classes, and because 
he did not wish them to lose a day's 
work, in going to meet him. (Cheers). 
He intended to give lectures in the 
theatre here, and the particulars would 
be advertised. Mr. Ronayne then sat 
down amid loud cheers). 

Mr. Carver, one of the most usefal, 
active, and indigent members of the 
Cork ‘Trades’ Association, was called on 
to second the resolution. He regretted 
that some of the many gentlemen 
around him, more eminent by their 
rank, their importance, their intelli- 
gence, had not been selected to the ho- 
nour of seconding the resolation. (No, 
no). He confessed that he felt much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution, for 
what was its object? It was to com- 
pliment a man who sprung from them- 
selves, and who had elevated himself by 
his own exertion and industry to that 
point of eminence which he now so 
proudly occupied. (Cheers). ‘To com- 
pliment a man who was a model for 
them all, and by the imitation of whom 
they may yet hope to arrive at the sum- 
mit of merit. ‘The liberator of their 
country, Daniel O'Connell, (loud 
cheers), had requested them to give 
him a welcome, for he was one of the 
few Englishmen who stood by him 
when others traitorously betrayed their 
trust. Afver calling on the meeting, by 
their warm reception, to testify their 
gratitude to Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Carver 
concluded. 

Mr. Soeauan then suggested that the 
names originally mentioned in the reso- 
lution should be changed, and that the 
chairman an¢ the two secretaries of the 
Trades’ Association should be named 
instead. ‘he chairman represented the 
body of the citizeas, and the secretaries 
of ussociation would represent the budy 
of the trades and productive classes io 
this city. This suggestion wis accord- 
ingly embodied in the original resolu- 
tion. 

Counsellor O' Kserre then moved an 
address to be presented to the meeting, 
and passed surae warm eulogies on the 
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character and conduct of Mr. Cob. 
bett. 

Mr. F. A. Watsu seconded the reso- 
lution, and entered into a long defence 
of Mr. Cobbett from the aspersions that 
had been cast upon him by the enemies 
of the people. He may have betrayed 
inconsistency, but in the main where 
was there a man so steady, so perse- 
vering, so faithful, and so successful a 
friend of the English people as Mr. 
Cobbett? He alluded with pecaliar 
force to the honourable member's con- 
duct on the introduction of the Coercion 
Bill, when he pointed out to them the 
result of a similar treatment of the 
Americans. 

Mr. F. B. Beamiss then proposed 
that Dr. Baldwin should leave the chair, 
and that Mr. Sugrue be called thereto. 

Mr. R. Rovere Pearce seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. Beamisu then proposed a vote of 
thanks to one who had been as steady 
an advocate of the rights of the people 
and the liberties of his country, as was 
the honourable member for Oldham, to 
Dr. Baldwin. (Cheers). 

A vote of thanks was then passed to 
Mr. Verling, for kindly affording the 
place of meeting without accepting any 
remuneration. 

‘Three cheers were then given for Mr. 
O'Connell, and three afterwards for the 
repeal of the Union, and Mr. Cobbett. 

The meeting then separated in an or- 
derly manner. 





MR. COBBETT’S ARRIVAL IN CORK. 


Yesterday merning, (12. Qet.), from 
an early hour the Lower Glanmire 
Road was thronged with persons who 
were anxious to catch a first glimpse of 
Mr. Cobbett, whose arrival was fixed 
for two o’clock, and therefore endea- 
voured to preoccupy every eminence 
from which he could best be seen. The 
day was remarkably fine, and continued 
so throughout the entire day. We 
never witnessed a more orderly as- 
sembly, and, as is the proud charac 
teristic of oar people,when the pe> 
formance of a political duty: is their 
pobject,—there was ne man to be seen 
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- and said that no mark of respect could 
he value more. 
~ he received a salute of twenty-one 

| guns, from a battery which had been 

> expressly constructed for the purpose, , 
> and at about a mile and a half outside 
_ the village of old Glanmire, he was met 
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| by Dr. Baldwin, and the city cavalcade. 
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in a state of intoxication; and we may 
also here observe, that not a single 
accident occurred to cast a gloom upon 
the proceedings. 

At one o'clock, the procession forme:! 
in Patrick-street, and in half an hour 
they were in motion. The carriage of 
Dr. Baldwin, M. P., led the way. He 
was accompanied by his son, Master 
Herbert Baldwin, Messrs. Creeden and 
O’Donevan, secretaries of the Cork 
Trades’ Association, (who, together with 
the hon. Member, were to present the 
Citizeas’ Address to Mr. Cobbett,) and 
Mr. Rouiere Pearce. Mr. Ronayne’s 
carriage followed, and with him were 
Messrs. Thomas Sheahan, M‘Eligoti, 
James Hayes, and Hennessy. The 
Messrs. O'Keeffe followed, and were 
succeeded by numerous vehicles and 
troops of equestrians. Mr, Cobbett 
Was met at Watergrass-hill, over six 
miles from the city, by a large body of 
people, headed by an immense banner, 
and a band of music, and was greeted 
by Mr. James Hodnett, Mr. Dwyer, of 
Middleton, and the following gentlemen 
who were deputed to present the Ad- 
dress of the Letter-press Printers.of this 
city: Messrs. John Knox, R. O'Conor, 
Jobn Moore, James Archibald Campbell, 
Eugene Murphy, James Smith, and 
John Boylan, The address was printed 
on white satin, in a style that. casts 
lasting honour upon the printers of this 
city, and more especially on him that 


Mr. Bolster’s establishment. Mr. Cob. 
bett expressed himself highly gratified, 


Ona passing Sally brook 


Dr. Baldwin alighted from his carriage 
the most.cordial manner. Me. C. shook, 
him warmly by the hand, and thanked 
him repeatedly. Ibis pause of the 
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“ Ireland,” and for “ their own” re- 
spected and emphatically their chosen 
representative, “ Dr. Baldwin.” 

At the village of Glanmire they were 
met by Mr. Ronayne, who was received 
by Mr. Cobbett, with all the warmth 
of an old friend. Mr. Ronayne went 
into his carriage; Mr. O'Higgins, a gen- 
tleman by whom Mr. Cobbett was at- 
tended, having resigued to him his seat, 
and remeved to the box, where Mr. 
Hodnett sat. 

Nothing could possibly look more 
beautiful than the progress of the pro- 
cession, as it wound round the road in 
that beautiful valley from Glanmire to 
Dunkettle. The scenery was of unri- 
valled beauty ; so much so that we have 
heard Mr. Cobbett say that though he 
has been in England, in Wales, in Scot- 
land, in France, and Ameriea, he never 
saw so beautiful an approach to a city : 
on one sile Dunkettle Wood, and on the 
other the hills of Glanmire, intersected 
by the glassy and apparently land-locked 
river, on which there were several boats 
/keeping pace (if we might so speak) 
with the procession. 

When they came near the city the 
throng was terrific, so much so that 
there was constant apprehension of the 
lives of children and women, and not 
unfrequently of men, from the prancing 
of the horses, and the tarning of care 
riages. Repeatedly they were obliged 
to.stop, and as frequently the deafening 
shouts of weicome burst simuljaneously 
trom the crowd. On entering the oute 
skirts of the town, every window was 
crowded with anxious faces asking as 
he passed, “ Which is he?” many of 
whom we recognised.to be not of kin- 
dred politics or feeling with Mr. Cob- 
hett, but who were led. by irresistible 
desire to see the historian of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, the matchless wri- 
ter of the Register. 

By the new church of St. Patrick the 
crowd stupped. There conld not have 
been less tian seventy thousand souls pre- 
sent. They gave three thundering cheers 
for ‘‘ Mr, Cobbett aad Dr. Baldwin.” 





aman was the signal fur one loud 
urra from the thronging multitade for 


“Me. Cobbett, the English friead of} and several he shook lands with. We 


Numbers crowded reund his carriage to 
have the honour of speaking to him, 
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had forgotten to say that frequently the 

horses were seized for the purpose of 
taking them from under the carriage, 
and drawing him into town. Though 
Mr. Ronayne requested them to desist 

they still persevered, and nothing pre- 
vented them from paying this highest de- 
monstration of feeling but the entreaty 
of Mr. Cobbett himself, and the expert- 
ness of the postilion, The procession 
moved on through Patrick-street, to the 
Chamber of Commerce, through the 
densest mass of people that ever was 
seen in Cork, with the one exception of 
the triumphal entry of our Irish friend, 
which was such as no man breathing 
but Mr. O'Connell could ever expect. 
There must have been from eighty to a 
hundred thousand present. On arriving 
at the Chamber of Commerce, it was 
found utterly impossible for Mr, Cobbett 
to enter it,so the hon. gentleman stood 
up and said, to those around, that he 
thanked them sincerely for the cordia- 
lity of their reception. He said he had 
received two addresses, one from the 
citizens of Cork and the other from the 
printers. He would not attempt to re-' 
ply to them, they were both of too 
much importance, and, therefore, he 
would take sufficient time to prepare a 
properreply. (Cheers). ‘There was an 
expression in the printers’ address, an 
address upon which he set a very great 
value indeed; it was ‘ unfortunate 
country.”" Now, he disliked the ex- 

pression, it was not a fact. The coun- 
try was not unfortunate, but it was mis- 
managed. (Cheers). Could a country 

in one town of which, (Clonmell), there 
were 60,000 hogs slaughtered every 
year; in which there were 60,000 fir- 
kins of butter sold, and in which so im- 
mense a quantity of edrn was bought, 

be an “‘ unfortunate” country. Nu, it 

could not. An Englishman never said 

his ** unfortunate” country ; he said his 
ill-treated, his mismanaged country ; he 
could always find some one to blame for 
it, (cheers) ; but he never said that the 
country was unfortunate. No country 
could be so that had such a fertile soil 
as Ireland. It could not be “ unfortu- 
nate” unless God made it so; or that it 
had been devastated by the elements. 
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(Cheers). It put him in mind of the 
words of Cassius to Brutus : 


‘« The fault is not in our stars, good Brutus, 
‘€ But in ourselves, that we are underiiugs,” 


After some other observations, Mr, 
Cobbett concluded, and returned by 
Acadewy-street to Doctor Baldwin’s, 
Camden-quay, where he was still fol- 
lowed by thousands. 

Mr. Cobbett dined with Dr. Baldwin, 
together with fivesand-thirty gentle- 
men, who were invited to meet him. 
They continued to enjoy the proverbial 
hospitality of the hon. Member till after 
twelve o'clock, when they dispersed. 
Amongst those present were, Messrs. 
Charles Sugrue, James Miuhear, Richard 
Ronayne, James Hodnett, Counsellor 
and W. O'Keeffe, Dunbar, Morough, 
Rev. James Daly, Arthur O'Leary, D. 
O’sullivan, Val. Barry, D. Casey, Tho- 
mas Sheahan, Francis A. Walsh, Jere- 
miah O'Sullivan, Fitzgerald, &c. &e. &e. 

Several toasts were given by the re- 
spected host, with appropriate prefaces. 
The first of which was, 

“* The Reform King.” 

** The People” was the next. 

* Old Ireland.” 

“ The English friend, the Irish peo- 
ple, William Cobbett.” 

“ ‘The Repeal of the Union.” 

“ The Liberator of his country, Da- 
niel O'Connell.” 

Mr. Cobbett related many adventures 
of his boyish days, when he had to strug- 
gle against all the disadvantages of 
poverty and want of friends, which were 
listened to with the greatest attention 
by the gentlemen around him, who, 
when breaking up, declared it was one 
of the most pleasant evenings they had 
spent during their lives. 

It being generally understood that 
Mr. Cobbett was to have dined with 
Mr. Ronayne, of Evergreen, thousands 
had assembled there, and the roofs of the 
low thatched cottages were covered 
with men, women, and children. 

In the evening, notwithstanding their 
disappointment, every house at Ever- 
green was illuminated, and several bon- 
fires and tar barrels were lighted. 

On the whole, it must have been most 
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grateful to Mr, Cobbett, and such as to 

Show him that if you do good for an 
Irishman he never will forget it, and 

palways endeavour to return the compli- 
ment. 





ADDRESSES AND ANSWERS. 

_ Yesterday morning at ten o'clock. 
_the Deputation of the Citizens’ and 
Trades’ Association, consisting of the 
-honourable Member for Cork, Dr. Bald- 
~ . win, and Messrs. Creedon, Carver, and 
© O'Donovan, and the following gentle- 

> «men composing the deputation from 
the Letter-press Printers, Messrs. John 

~  Koox, R. O'Conor, James Archibald 
© ~Campbell, John Moore, Eugene Mur- 
phy, and John Boylan, were received 
»by Mr. Cobbett in Dr. Baldwin’s par- 
» jour, when the following addresses and 
_ replies were read ; 





7. To MR. WM. . COBBETT, M.P. 


Sir,—The industrious and the la- 
_bouring classes of the inhabitants of 
Coik, a numerous and a distressed body 

_ of men, suffering from the impolicy and 
-injustce of former Governments, and 
-searcely venturing to hope that the pre- 
' sent more popular administration may 
rescue them from the overwhelming 
/ . ruin of an oppressed, and impoverishing 
_. country, defrauded of its annual income, 
by the very act which annihilated ai 
_ once its political independence, and its 
rising manufaciures. These classes, 
sir, address you, as the powerful, in- 
defatizable, and faithful advocate of 
the order to which they belong. You 
shave vot confined your services to the 
members of that order, in your native 
Jand, but have extended your guardian 
care, and efficient support to its interests 
- in almost every state of the civilized 
. world. You have instructed its mem- 
» bers on ther domestic economy, and 
, on their productive labours; you have 
_ for their benefit simplified the rudiments 
_ of knowledge, and cleared away from 
» the avenues to the temple of science 
sand literature the obstructions which 
retarded their advances, or prevented 
their approach to its hallowed precincts ; 
» you have demonstrated tneir import- 
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ance, in the composite structure of 
society; you have displayed their 
paramount dignity; you have eluci- 
dated their peculiar interests, by de- 
veloping the influence of the national 
debt, of taxation, and of paper currency 
on the demand for their services, on 
the wages of their labour, on their ex- 
penditure, on their independence, and 
on their happiness; you have thus not 
only asserted inalienable righis, but 
strenuously laboured to improve their 
permanent condition. 

For these immense services to their 
order, and to humanity, they tender you, 
sir, their sincere, respectful, and ardent 
acknowledgments: and they further 
beg leave, as Irishmen, to convey to 
you, the national gratitude, for your 
manly, liberal, and powerful opposition, 
to that Coercion Bill, which annihilated, 
for a season, the liberties, as it insulted 
the pride of Ireland: and also for the 
uniform inclination of your feelings and 
opinions, as a statesman, in favour of a 
country which has been so long the 
victim of internal faction and discord, 
and of British monopoly and inisrule. 





MR. COBBETT’S REPLY 


TO THE INDUSTRIOUS AND LABOURING 
CLASSES OF THE CITY OF COKK, 


Gentlemen,—That any class of per- 
sons, in a city, so famed for good sense, 
public spirit, and political discernment ; 
that any class of persons, in a city, 
which has chosen to represent it in Par- 
liament that honourable Member who 
manfully took the lead amongst you on 
this occasion ; that I shonld be honoured 
with an address of approbation from 
any class of persons in such a city; but, 
that such an address should cowe to 
me from the industrious and labouring 
classes of such a city, is an honour 
indeed, 

Gentlemen, begging you to be as- 
sured, that I am fully sensible of the 
value of this mark of your approbation ; 
participating with you in the very faint 
hope, that the men now in power may 
do something, to rescue you from the 
state of ruin and dilapidation of trade, 
commerce, and manufactures, into 
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which you have been plunged by their 
system of monopolizing and central- 
izing, which system, if unchecked, 
seems likely at last, to cause even law 
making to be carried on by machinery, 
moved by steam; trusting that your 
whole country will seek for redress of 
your wrongs, not in supplications to 
the wrong-doers, but in the wise and 
resolute exercise of the power which 
Ireland now has of choosing men to go 
to the Parliament, and there demand 
justice in her name, it being impossible 
for me to believe, that any wrong can 
remain existing, with a hundred able 
and resolute men to demand and insist 
upon redress ; having thus shortly, but 
most respectfully expressed to you my 
sentiments, as to those matters, suffer 
me to beseech your particular attention 
to two of the topics alluded to in your 
highly valued address; namely, the 
presumptuous pretensions of the aristo- 
cracy, and the nature and effects of 
what is called the National Debt; with 
regard to which I beg leave to state : 

That as to the presumptuous preten- 
sions of the aristocracy, it will be my 
duty, in the proper time and place, to 
inquire fully and in due ferm, how they 
came, not by their ribbons and coronets, 
but by their power, and by the means 
of upholding that power; to inquire 
what portion of their immense pos-es- 
sions has had its source in services 
rendered to the state, and what portion 
has sprung from other sources; to in- 
quire for what and in what degree they 
are entitled to the enjoyment of public 
power, and of respect and veneration 
from those who live under that power ; 
to inquire in short, and to inquire le- 
gally and methodically, who they are, 
whence they sprung, what they have 
done for us, in order that we may duly 
estimate their value, and that we may, 
in obedience to the precept of Holy 
Writ, cheerfully render honour to whom 
honour is due. 

That, with regard to that prodigious 
and portentous phenomenon in the poli- 
heal region, curiously enough called the 
nations debt, while everything pur- 
chased with money is called the King’s, 
principles recently proclaimed, and mea- 
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sures recently adopted ‘and pursued, 
clearly exonerate you and me, gentle. 
men, from all share in the duty of dis. 
charging that debt, and this will, | 
trust, clearly appear from these plain 
and undeniable propositions :— 

1. That, as was held in the memo. 
rable petition of the county of Norfolk, 
allunmerited pensions, sinecures, grants, 
allowances and public pay of every sort, 
oaght to cease; and that the Crown 
Lands, and a large part of the public 
property, called ehurch property, ought 
to be applied to public uses, before one 
farthing ought to be deducted from the 
interest of the debt. 

2. That those unjust exactions having 
ceased, and that application having been 
made, an equitable adjustment ought to 
be adopted ; that the interest of the debt 
ought to be justly reduced; and a just 
liquidation, or just payment of interest, 
ought to take place. 

3. That the means of this liquida- 
tion, or payment of interest, ought to 
come out of the general taxes of the 
country, laid fairly upon all property, 
personal as well as real; wpon the 
fruits of industry, as well as upon the 
land itself; because, thongh, the debt 
was evidently and avowedly contracted 
for the defence of the land ; still, as the 
poor-laws gave the whole of the people 
a right, in case of need, to come to the 
land and demand ashare of its produce, 


to defend the land was, in fact, to de- | 
fend their right to that share; and, 


therefore, and only therefore, they were, 
in conscience, and in accordance with 
the law of the land, bound to contribute 
from the fruit of their labour, towards 


the just liquidation, or towards the © 


payment of just interest of the debt. _ 
4. That now, however, all 1 
changed! That an act has been 


passed, which abrogates the poor — 
laws; that the Lord High Chancellor 


proposed this act upon the express 
ground, that the people have no claim 


whatever to any share of the rent, 0 © 
fruit of the land, though, to have reliel | 
therefrom, is necessary to save thelt 


lives; that, in many cases, the people 
have upon this principle, been drives 
off the land, ‘as having no right ‘tobe 
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upon it, though born upon it; and that 
im consequence of such driving off, 
“-vast numbers of them have ‘perished 
of want.” 

5. That, therefore, in a debt, con- 
tracted for the purpose of defending the 
land, the people, who own no land, can 


not to be called upon to pay in any way 
whatsoever, out of the fruits of their 
labour, any portion of either the prin- 
cipal, or the interest of such debt. 
. 6. That the fruits of the labour of 
_ the people, being thus wholly released 
| ftom all contracts and obligations ap- 
| pertaining to the debt, the debt clearly 
_ becomes a mortgage, a real, a bona fide, 
) atangible, mortgage on the estates of 
_ those, who borrowed, or who gave 
their assent to the borrowing of the 
+ money, including (with the nation’s 
+ consent) those parcels of public pro- 
> perty, called crown and church pro- 
| perty ; and that, as to the mode of sa- 
| tisfying this mortgage by making those 
) estates legally available for a purpose so 
_ manifestly consonant with equity and 
_ honesty, the lenders, or stock-holders, 
" may, | trust, safely rely on the sound 
‘sense and the justice of the people, and 
~ ,On the wisdom, the “ good faith” and 
\ the “ vigour” of a reformed Parlia- 
Ment. 
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. THE ADDRESS OF THE CORK TYPO- 
~ GRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION, TO Wm. 
S. “COBBETT, ESQ., M.P. FOR OLDHAM. 
| - —Sir,—We the members of the Cork 
9 Typographical Association, feeling it 
ie 
} 










r duty, in common with the rest of 
ur fellow-citizens, and proud and high- 
Ay gratified at having the opportunity 
bn this occasion of being able to do so, 
p forward with enthusiasm to wel- 
me your arrival in this our native 
4 ° 
, and to return you with the most 
artfelt gratitude and satisfaction, our 
ncere thanks, for your truly patriotic 
ind disinterested conduct, in so strenu- 
Busly advocating at all periods, the 
helioration of the wrongs and de- 
ladations, which our unhappy and 
racted country has so long Ila- 
ured under. But, sir, in recog- 
ng in you the philanthropist and t 
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have no share; and that they ought 
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philosopher, the scholar and the gentle- 
man, the universal lover of mankind, 
and their liberties, both civil and re- 
ligious, it could not be expected that 
you should not make one amongst the 
few, the too few, unhappily, we are 
obliged to say, of your fellow-country- 
men, who strive to redress the evils 
with which this ill-fated land is afflicted. 
Yet, sir, we look forward with the most 
ardent hope for the time when, with the 
assistance of such kindred and noble 
spirits as yours, and from the rapid 
progress which intelligence and the 
wish of asserting the rights of human 
nature are making in the breasts of 
men, we may hail the light of freedom 
and happiness dispelling the clouds of 
oppression and mnisrule, which have so 
long darkened the horizon of this un- 
fortunate country. Happy, sir, to be 
able to pay you this slight testimony of 
our esteem and gratitude, for your exer- 
tions in the cause of Ireland, and of 
mankind in general. 
We remain, sir, 
ever gratefully yours, &c. 
J. KNOX, Chairman, 


R. O'CONNOR, Secretary. 
[On behalf of the Cork Typographical Asso- 
ciation.) 





MR. COBBETT’S REPLY TO THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE CORK TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, 

Gentlemen, —I have felt peculiar 
pleasure in receiving this address, that 
pleasure being greatly heightened by 
the circumstances of the time, the place, 
and the interesting manner in which 
you did me the honour to present it to 
me. 

In young men enthusiasm is always 
natural and becoming; and you by 
meeting me many miles on the road, 
in my approach towards your beautiful 
city, and the representing to a man who 
has written more than a hundred vo- 
lumes with his own hand, and who has, 
perhaps, caused type to be pressed upon 
a greater breadth of paper than would 
cover over half the county of Cork ; 
you, gentlemen, knowing that in all 
those volumes not one sentence hostile 
to true religion, hostile to morality, hos- 
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tile to freedom, or to justice or huma-| 


nity, is to be found ; you, gentlemen, in 
thus presenting this address, printed in 
a style the most elegant, tasteful, and 
costly, acted in accordance with that 
generous enthusiasm, which it is natural 
to your age, and so consonant with the 
well-known and always admired charac- 
ter of your country. 

It is very true, gentlemen, that since 
I have known anything at all of the real 
condition, and of the treatment of Ire- 
land, I have, to the utmost of my power, 
asserted her rights, civil and religious, 
and have endeavoured to produce a re- 
dress of her wrongs. But, gentlemen, 
justice forbids me to take to myself so 
Jarge a part as you would assign me of 
the commendation due to Englishmen in 
this regard; for it is not ‘ afew” of 
my countrymen who resent the wrongs 
of Ireland; and I beg you to receive 
from me a solemn declaration of my 
conviction that your religious shackles 
would not have been broken for, per- 
haps, ages to come, had not the great 
body of the people of England been re- 
solved that such horrible cruelty should 
no longer be inflicted on you, because, 
and only because, you had faithfully ad- 
hered to the religion of their as well as 
of your forefathers. 

Gentlemen, reluctant as I necessarily 
must be to express, upon an occasion 
like this, any sentiment not in perfect 
unison with the sentiments addressed to 
myself, my age and experience will, I 
hope, be an apology for my here taking 
the liberty to say, that I lament that, 
from young men especially, the phrases 
*‘unhappy country,” “‘ unforiunate coun- 
try,” “ill-fated country,” in this case 
should have proceeded. The unhappi- 
ness, the misfortune, the ill fate of na- 
tions must proceed from the judgments 
of God, or from the hostility of the ele- 
ments. Neither of those has afflicted 
this land. And, gentlemen, instead of 
giving way to that plaintive tone, which 
never yet softened the heart of tyranny, 
never yet slackened the grasp of fiscal 
oppression ; pray remember the words 
of Cassius: 


Iris not in our stars, good Brutus, 
But in oURSELVEs, that we are underlings,” 
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Gentlemen, if a man, who has 
written and caused to be printed more 
matter than any man that ever lived, 
and who is addressing himself to the 
children of that Press, of which he may 
be called the father; if such a man, 
cite himself in support of the ailvice 
that he is respectfully tendering, it will 
not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous, 
Look, then, my young friends, at my 
career! See me, dragged seventy-two 
miles from my home, and from that 
farm which | had earned, and was cul- 
tivating, as a solid provision for a wife 
and six then small children ; see me in 
a jail amongst felons for two years with 
au thousand pounds fine to pay at the 
end of the two years, and bunds to 
enter into fur seven years after that; 
see me paying the keeper and his 
people, twenty guineas a week for one 
hundred and four weeks, for the pri- 
vilege of living and seeing my family 
out of the society of felons; see the 
thousand pounds exacted by George 4, 
to the last farthing, and which he and 
his successor have both refused to re- 
store; and, all this, because I had, in 
print expressed my indignation at the 
flogging of English local-militia mea, 
in the heart of England, under a guard 
of Hanoverian soldiers; contemplate 
the ruin that all this brought upon me; 
see me when I had begun to recover 
this blow, driven across the Atlantic to 
avoid certain death in a dungeon; se 
my wife and children following me 
thither; see me return again to Eng- 
land, see me a second time stripped of 
my last farthing ; with all this family 
still to provide for, see me thus ha- 
rassed, thus oppressed; see the unna- 
tural press co-operating with my 0p- 
pressors ; see envy the most malignant 
and incessant, combining the most u0- 
quenchable hatred in the breast of 
power, unlimited and unsparing; s¢ 
and contemplate all these, unceasing 19 
operation for thirty years, and find, if 
you can, in all my more than one hut- 
dred volumes, one single plaintive ¢s- 
pression. And, at the end of thirly 
years of oppression and calumny, s¢¢ 
me risen from the plough to the Par- 
liament, and, still greater honour, 8 
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_ me entering your city, amidst the plau- 
 dits of, perhaps, eighty thousand people, 
and see me receiving this kind, this 
> generous, this affectionate mark of your 
esteem and gratitude. No, gentlemen, 
fenever did I call myself unhappy ; never 
did I call myself unfortuvate; never 
» did | complain of my fate ; I stated my 
) wrongs, and I resented them: it has 
been thirty years of injuries, and thirty 
~ years of efforts ty avenge them. 


Wa. COBBETT. 
City of Cork, 12. Oclober, 1231. 


a 





_ There, you base and envious villains 
> of London, rub THAT out, if you can! 
> though by trying to do it, you will not 
deserve more contempt than you now 
have from 
Wa. COBBETT. 








From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Octoser 17, 1831. 


BANKRUPTS. 


~ BROWN, T.& R., Jarrow, Durham, canvass- 
> manufacturers. 

- BULMAN, J. J., Coxlodge-cottage, Northum- 
> berland, and Newcastle-upon-'yne, mer- 






 ehant. 

EVANS, S.D., High Holborn, upholsterer, 

EYTON, T., F. Carlisle, and H. Dyson, ma- 

Dufacturing-chemists. 

> FULLER, W. jun., Beckenham, Kent, car- 
nter. 

GREEN, W., Cheapside, silk-warehouseman. 

HARRISON, R., Ludham, Norfolk, coal- 

- Merchant. 

JERVIS, F.P., Rathbone-place, upholsterer. 

DUTERSIDE, R., Liverpool, tailor. 

POR1ER,W., Gower-street and Keppel-street, 

_ Surgeon. 

PUULSON, J., J. Serjeant, and C. Denton, 

| Bavkside, Scuthwark and Rotherhithe, 

“Surrey, and City-road-basin, stone-mer- 

. @hauts. : 

kOLINSON, T., Hexham, Northumberland, 

nkeeper. 

yFFY, W.J., Budge-row, Watling-street, 

inter. 

STLEY, J., Great Winchester-street, 

padstreet, stationer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
RRAY, W., Wick, innkeeper, 
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Tuespay, Octoser 21. 
APPLEBY, J., Cranbourne street, Leicester- 


square, Tuscan aud straw-bat-manulacturer, 

CAKR, W., Héxhbam, Northumberland, mo- 
ney-scrivener. 

COLE, W., Chester, builder. 

COLLING, J., Yarmouth, grocer. 

CUBIT, G., North Walsham, Norfolk, coal- 
merchant. 

FORTH, J., Nottingham, hater, 

HALL, 4., Preston, grocer. 

MARKS, S aud J., Exeter, glass and general 
merchants. 

ORSMOND, R., Wi'ton-place, Knightsbridge, 
batter. 

RICHARDS, W., Oxford-street, jeweller. 

RUSSOM, J., Carnarvon, coal-merchaut. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Laxe, Cogn-Excuance, Oct. 20.— 
The arrivals of Wheat from Essex, as well as 
Ken: au i Suffolk, have been moverate to this 
moruing’s market, The change in the weather 
haviog supplied both wind aud water, and 
enabled the miilers more generally to work, 
caused them to purchase more freely ; aud the 
better qualities experienced an improved sale 
on fully the rates of last Monday. For the 
finer descriptions, particularly of White Wheat, 
ls. more money. was demanded at the opeuing 
of the trade, but not being accedeu to by 
buyers, prices remaiuved firm at the previous 
rates, while the middling and inienor sorts 
were difficul: of disposal at the quotations of 
this day se’nnight. lu bonded Corn nothing 
transpiring. 

The weather having enabled maltsters to 
commence working, aud the ground getting ia 
order for sowing, cau-ed av improved demand 
for Chevalier Barley, which must be noted Is, 
per qr. bigher than last Monday, 39s. having 
been realized for fine parcels, Fine malting 
qualities were also dearer, as the samples 
which are received cuntinue for the must part 
thin and ordiuary ; such descriptions sustained 
no alteratiup in value, aud bung rather ou 
hand, while grinding surts were ls. cheaper. 

The Malte trade remaics dull, the larger 
brewers reframing fur the present from 
comivg on the market, 

Tue supply of Oats, principally from Ire‘and, 
has been extensive, but the bulk consists of 
uew guality, mauy samples of whic: prove 
light, and out of condition. Fime frest old 
Corn maintained the former rates, but the 
better descriptions of new Irish were 6d., and 
other sorts 1s. lower than this day week. 

Beans expericuced ap improved demand, 
and were ls. per qr. dearer. Previous to 
Thursday, last week, wheu the duty advanced 
to 15s. 6d., 3,081 quarters of Beaus were eu- 
tered fur the cousumptivn, which are, how- 
ever, at present, kept off the market. 

White Peas were more in request, and fully 
sup orted their rates, other descriptious were 
| uualtered. , 
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The Flour trade was firm, and the shortness 
of the supply, as well as stocks, caused ship 
marks to realize steadily the previous cur- 
rency. 










































































Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk 41s, to 45s. 
White...... enema 50s. to 54s 
Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 

and Yorkshire...+. 7 40s. to 44s. 
White, ditto ....... e+e 40s, to 50s. 

——-~- West Country red...... 40s. to 44s. 

White, ditto ........-+ 448. to 50s. 

—— Northumberland and 
Berwickshire red. ; Ste. to dhs. 
White, ditto ........ «e 40s. to 46s. 

——— Moray, Augus, and) . 

Ruthshire red. ..... 378. to 40s, 
White, ditto .........- 40s. to 45s. 
ft a re eee Ads. to 38s. 
W hite, dittv e@eereccoce 36s. to 40s. 

Barley, Malting ..... cosccccce JUS, to 345, 
Chevalier ....cce.ecee. 3295S. to 3s. 

—— Distilling ............ 248. to 30s. 
Grinding... ....ceccccee 208 to 28s. 

Dials, BOW ce cccesccccceccece ce OOS. to GBs. 

—— Norfolk, pale............ 52s. to 60s. 

WN n6 ketenes eccccccce JES. to 62s. 
Peas, Hog and Gray .......... 33s. to 38s. 
BBOMS 5 oc cccce cececcces . 345. to 39s. 
White Boilers .......... 35s. to 42s. 

Beans, Small ...ccccccccccccce 3680 tO 39s. 

BERETOW « cccccecccccess Bt. to 3B 
ee 86S ll 

Oats, English Peed.........+.. 19s. to 22s. 

—— Short,small ............ 2s. to 23s. 

mms GUOGEE o sé dncddccdeccecs 208: 00 Oe 

Scotch, common ........ 22s. to 25s. 
POURRO ccccce seve 25s. to 27s. 
Berwick ......-+ 228. to 26s. 
—— Irish, Galway, &c. ...... 178. to 20s. 
—— —— Potato......... 20s. to 24s. 
— Black .....ec.. 18s. to 2s. 
Bran, per 16 bushels .......... lis, to 12s. 
Flour, per sack .,.......2...2. 408. to 43s 
PROVISIONS, 
Butter, Dorset ........ 40s. to —s. per cwt 
Cambridge .... 40s. to —s 
York eeeee JBS, to —=-5 

Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 44s. to 6&s. 

Single ditto,... 44s. to 48s, 
Cheshire...... 54s. to 74s, 

——— Derby ........ 50s. to 60s, 

Hams, Westmoreland.. 50s. to 60s. 

—— Cumberland... 46s. to 56s, 





SMITHFIELD, October 20. 


This day’s supply of Beasts was great, but 
for the most part of indifferent quality; its 
supply of Sieep and Calves moderately good ; 
of Lambs and Porkers but limited. Trade 
was, with each description of meat, very dull; 
with Veal at a depression of 2d. per stone ; with 
Beef, Mutton, Lamb, and Pork, at barely 


Mr. Cossertr’s Booxs. 
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THE FUNDS, 
Fri. Sat. Mon. ues. Wed. | Thar, 


3 per Cent, 
| 91 | 98 | 92 | 905) 904! 904 


Cons. Aun, 


} 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
( Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Stepping=Stone to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
and the price is3s, bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY;; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cossett. 8vo. Price 1s. 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, 00 





——— 


p> 


the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Po- 
rest Treesand Underwoods, Price l4s. 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- | 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. a 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


lustractions for the Learning of kreneh. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote _ 
this Work professedly for the use of the la” 

bouring and middling classes of the English — 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer a0 

bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
[ understood as well as any kody could, and bs. 
in all their details. {t includes my writiDs: — 

also on the Straw Plait, A Duodecime Vo — 





Friday's quotations. 





lume. Price 2s. 6d. 














«RS 

s. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that ! Lave 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
‘J thiuk, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman, 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
- ‘RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
“FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; contaiving Iustructions for Propa: 

ating and Cultivating the Plant, aud for 
Biarventing and Preserving the Crop; and also 
av account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 

> during a Residence of ‘T'wo Months in the 

) ‘South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
. 'M. Cosserr. Price 4s. in boards. 


12. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volame, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy aud Cruelty; 2. Drunken- 

‘mess; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
‘Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
‘Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
: on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
> ~° 8s. 6d. bound in boards. 
> A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “ GOOD 
’ FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 
the Jews.”” Price 6d. 


138. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in Englaud and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
-main body of the people in those countries 

Two volumes, bound iv boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d, 








- oT aye 
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THE CURSE 
OF 


PAPER MONEY AND BANKING, 


_* Or, a short History of Banking in the United 
_ States of America, with an account of its 
/#Tuinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
’ Traders, and onall the industrious classes of 
». the community. 

"> By W. M. GouGe, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 
»* To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
>= Wo. Cossertt, M.P. for Oldham. Price 4s 
‘2 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and all bBook- 
> ssellers. 
















Just published, price 4d. 


COBBETT’S SPEECH, 
Gg AND THE 
OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS MOTION 


FOR AN ABOLITION OF THE MALT- 
TAX, 





NI: 








25ra Octossr, 1834, 





JOURNAL. 


or 
A TOUR IN ITALY, 


AND ALSO IN PART OF 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 
The route being 


From Paris, through Lyous, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
Frauce ; 

The space of time being, 

From October 1628, to September 1829. 


CONTAINING 


A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions aud labour; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States. 

By JAMES P. COBBETT. 


Price 12s. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIOWARY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 
CONTAINING 


The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
intov Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each County re- 

spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 

the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 

Jages, Hamlets, and Tithings, with the 

Distance of each from London, or from the 

nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 

lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each; besides which there are 


MAPS ; 
First, one of the whole country, showing the 
local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
mauner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 

Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
Counties, and then three Tables, showing 
the new Divisions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832, 
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93, FLRET-STREET, 
Near the avenue to St. Bride's church. 

WAIN & Co., Clothiers, Tailors, aud Dra- 
S pers, gratefully acknowledge the almost 
unprecedented support with wh ch they have 
been honeured by the pubic, ant beg te say 
that nothing shall induce them in a y way to 
relax in their exertions to re an that patron- 
age wih which they have beeu so hiuuly 
favoured. 

As swain & Co. manufacture their own 
woolen goods, they are abe to -upply geutle- 
men Ss clothing at a much lower orice than 
they can be procured for at any other house 
in the trade, 

The follwing is a List of their Prues 

for Cash: 


— Coats, of Fashionable } 2.2. @.. 28. 0.4 


vloars, from patent finished 210 Oto 3 5 0 
RONG b6 Seb sd eaei acd s Sosbice 

Ditso, Blue or Black .........06- 3.5 0 315 0 
Extra Saxony Wool, Bloeor Black 3.15) 6 & upwards 
Soperfine Frock, with Silk Facings 310 Oto 4 0 0 
i TEE vc ttcn pemhecee cess 1 0 0 110 0 
Summer Trowsers .....ccccsccces oN Oo I 1 Oo 
Kerseymere Waistcoats .......... 012 0 ow Oo 
PE GE BPNIIO svc cccncccccccce 0 8 0 010 G 
Valencia and Toilemt............ 0 6 014 0 
fee 016 UW 1 0 0 
Bi BG OF CAG ceckseccusccoess 440 410 6 

Naval and Military Uniforms, Cadre,’ 
Habits and Pelisses, Cheliren’s Dresse-, 


Shooting Jack: ts and Hunting Coats, Caml t 
aud Pia Cloaks, Witney Wrappers, ane 
every o her garment equa ly «hep. 

Export or ers jp unctua ly execureil. 

1 recommend Messrs. Swain and Co 
as very good and punctual tradesinen, 
whom Tf have long ewmploved with grea’ 
satisfaction. War, Conner. 


TO MALTSTERS, 


(ORN- DEALERS, 


BREWERS, FARMERS, AND EWI- 
GRANTS : 
FAFACHARIAH PARKES (formerly of 279 


4 High Ho'bore, Lon on), aud his Hro he 
RICHARD, wh> have suceseded their late 
father 1m hes very old-established business, 
beg to assure those who mey favour them woth 
orders tor Steel Hand-Mils, that they may 
rely on having them of excellent quatitv. Au 
of the Moll, eoum-rated below may b- had 
through resp cta le iWronmMongers avy where 
iu the Uniied Kingd m 

ZACHARIAH «ud R'CHARD PARKES, 

Mill-makers, 
18, Digbeth--treet, Birmingham. 


Malt Mils, Be-n Mills. Kibo liuge Mills for 
breakiug Oats, Barley, aud Bears for Ca’ le 
and tor griwding Malt occasioually. Wheat 
Mil s and F.our-dressis g Machines, very use- 
ful things, more e-pe cially iu a New Settle 
meot, where, io fact. thes are almost ivdis 
persable. Alsou Mits for grudmg Coffee, 
Cocoa, Pepper Spices ond Drugs G» cers’ 
Sugar Mills, lodiao Corn Mik tor +Xporta- 
thon, and Mills to vrind Cobbert’s Corn into 
fine Meul for home use, 

N B. Ail warra:ted. 
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CURE OF PARALYSIS, &c. 

To Mr. Sumuel Huydon. 
MIR,—Iu gratitude to God, the giver of 
5 every good, aud to Mr. Morison, the 
hizhly-bonoured instrument of good to ag 
afflicted world, I publish my wife’s astonish. 
iug case. She had been afflicted fur twelve 
sears with wind in the stomach and a vivlent 
sick headach—she suff red particularly on 
Sunday evenings, after the day’s relaxativa 
from business ; her chest and abdomen would 
be swel ed to such av extent that it required 
ereat precaution whi'e she undre-sed at night 
u prevert suffocation, through the uncom- 
mon disc arge of wind upwards, The paiu in 
the hea? would become most violent, atteuded 
with sickues- aud vomiting. We tried the 
faculty iu van for years, but could only ob- 
tain momentary rehef. Last summer, being 
in Derbyshire, aud hearing a great deal said 
about Morisou’s Pils, wheu I got home | 
hought tao small boxes for her; she took 
three pils per day, which made her rather 
poorly and discouraged her, but being desirous 
of g ving the pills a fair chance, I bought 
Mr. Mori-oo’s exe-lleut book called ** Mori- 
s nia, or Fannly Adviser,” the reading of 
whic greatly evucouraged her to persevere, 
tuok greater doses, aud in a short time was 
cured. 

About six months after she was attacked 
with paralysis on the left side ; aud a dimuess, 
almost amounting to darkuess, came over ber 
righteve, which in fac turned the eye on one 
side outo its prop r place, Under these cir 
cumstan es I. btained advice from your active 
ani worthy as istant, Mr. Less, Sh then he- 
gan with seve, No 1 Pills, next day eight 
No. 2, sud 50 on till she reached fourteen per 
day ; thn took the do-es varying from sevea 
to fourteen per cay for ab uta mon h, whe, 
o our great asto ishment, the use of her side 

ratuaily recurned, until she bas a! length 
cbiained he compl t- use of it, aud her eye 
has resumet ity firmer stati uw and briliancy. 

Sir, tue above is a statement of unquest'oi- 
cble tacts, w! ich you know are stubboru things. 

i am, sir, yours respectfully 

re: MG. M‘BETH. 
Thomas-street, Heaton-lane, Stuckport. 


CURE OF FOUR IN ONE FAMILY OF 
SMALL POX, BY MORISON'S PILLS. 
To Mr. Fisher. General Agent for Morison 
and Moat, Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury. 
Dear Sir,— Being iuformed of the uofortu- 
vate and unexpected occurrence which has 
bhoppened of lave at York, in reference to the 
or hy agen’ for that city, for adminis‘eri's 
Morson's Pills voskiilully (as it is said in the 
pubic papers) in the smalt-pox, f herewit®, 
hy de-ire, send the following cases of 8” alle 
pox, successfully treated by Morison’s Pil 
alove.— Yours respectfully, 
JOHN WEBB. 
H_ de, Cheshire, Aug. 16, 1834. 


——— 
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